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cators.  Dr.  Paul  Witty,  chief  consultant  for  the  whole  series. 
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As  the  Teacher,  So  the  School 


By  Charles  A.  Philhower, 

Westfield 

SCARCITY  OF  TEACHERS  IN  New  Jersey  is  growing  apace 
and  there  is  imminent  danger  that  the  quality  of  our 
teachers  and  their  professional  performance  will  be 
lowered.  This  shortage,  when  considered  with  the  rising 
birth  rate,  is  likely  to  continue  for  many  years. 

It  is  now  necessary  for  teachers  in  many  of  our 
schools  to  teach  subjects  for  which  they  are  not  qualified 
or  adequately  trained.  The  granting  of  emergency  cer¬ 
tificates  for  this  purpose  is  a  temporary  expedient  and 
a  sign  of  the  times.  These  teachers  who  will  recruit  our 
schools  will  be  capable  and  our  children  will  be  for¬ 
tunate  to  have  them,  but  how  much  better  they  would  be  if 
they  had  completed  their  training. 

Wartime  demands  for  physical  education,  science  and 
mathematics  make  it  necessary  for  history,  social  studies, 
and  the  teachers  of  other,  cultural  subjects  to  assist  in 
the  types  of  education  needed  by  the  military.  Two 
evils  are  here  apparent.  First,  there  are  classes  in  math¬ 
ematics,  science,  physical  education  and  other  subjects 
demanding  emphasis  under  wartime  pressure,  in  many 
instances,  not  taught  by  satisfactorily  qualified  and  ade¬ 
quately  trained  teachers.  Second,  there  is  a  lack  of  em¬ 
phasis  upon  cultural  subjects.  This  is  extremely  un¬ 
fortunate.  The  schools  of  today  should  not  only  completely 
meet  wartime  demands  but  they  should  also  preserve  in 
this  democracy  of  ours  the  cultural  heritage  of  these  United 
States  developed  over  a  long  period  of  years  through  our 
system  of  education. 

Then,  too,  fewer  teachers  mean  larger  classes.  This 
situation  is  already  apparent  in  many  schools  of  our 
State.  Larger  classes  mean  less  individualized  instruc¬ 
tion.  The  natural  corollary  to  this  is  that  the  needs  of 
the  individual  child  are  not  met. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
reveal  (and  the  later  they  are  the  more  revealing  they  are) 
that  the  number  of  young  people  applying  for  entrance  ex¬ 
aminations  to  our  teachers  colleges  is  rapidly  declining. 
Apparently,  teaching  is  not  very  attractive  to  them. 
Married  women,  retired  teachers,  and  others  who  have 
returned  to  the  classroom  to  help  out  for  the  duration  will 
not  and  cannot  do  so  indefinitely.  Hence,  it  is  evident 
that  the  future  need  for  teachers  is  still  further  aggravated. 

State  legislators,  boards  of  education  and  the  citizenry 
of  the  State  must  make  teaching  financially  more  attrac¬ 
tive,  and,  in  consequence  to  a  great  extent,  socially  more 
respected  by  setting  before  the  best  brains  of  our  com¬ 
monwealth  a  profession  that  not  only  allures  to  but  holds 
in  its  ranks  the  most  promising  of  our  youth  of  today. 

SALARY  SCHEDULES 

Every  board  of  education  should  have  a  definite  sal¬ 
ary  policy.  Call  it  a  schedule,  if  you  will.  Justice  and 
fairness  require  it.  Teachers,  as  other  human  beings, 
are  happier  and  do  their  work  better  when  they  can 


look  forward  to  improving  their  positions  professionally 
and  financially  from  year  to  year.  A  schedule  of  sal¬ 
aries,  honestly  and  wisely  followed,  is  a  real  asset  to  a 
board  of  education  anxious  to  serve  its  children  well. 

LEGISLATION 

The  following  legislative  steps  will  improve  the  teach¬ 
ing  situation: 

(a)  Unfortunately,  too  many  boards  of  education 
will  pay  no  more  for  teachers  than  the  law  requires. 
Therefore,  we  need  minimum  salary  laws  that  will  make 
it  possible  for  a  teacher  to  support  himself  without  de¬ 
pending  upon  members  of  his  family  or  friends.  The 
minimums  suggested  in  the  present  proposed  bill  are 
reasonable.  Assembly  Bill  44  would  raise  minimum 
salaries  in  first  and  second  class  counties  from  $1200  to 
$1400,  and  from  $1,000  to  $1200  in  all  other  counties. 
It  is  assumed  that  these  should  be  the  lowest  possible 
salaries  for  beginning  teachers. 

(b)  Progressive  boards  of  education  do  not  require 
legislation  to  provide  adequate  annual  increments.  Many 
boards,  however,  do  require  it.  Legislation  can  be 
effected  that  would  necessitate  boards  of  education  pay¬ 
ing  to  each  successful  teacher  a  minimum  annual  in¬ 
crement  for  a  limited  number  of  years.  This  would,  in 
effect,  be  a  state-wide  step  in  the  scheduling  of  salaries. 

(c)  The  new  federal  aid  bill,  S-637,  recently  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  78th  Congress  by  Senator  Thomas  of  Utah 
and  Senator  Hill  of  Alabama  is  a  step  by  the  national 
government  toward  better  salary  adjustments.  This  bill 
would  provide  funds  to  meet  the  increased  cost  of  living, 
to  raise  sub-standard  salaries,  to  pay  salaries  of  teachers 
necessary  to  keep  schools  open,  and  to  employ  additional 
teachers  to  relieve  overcrowded  classes.  New  Jersey  would 
receive  about  $6,000,000  from  this  emergency  fund.  This 
bill  hits  at  the  things  with  which  we  are  vitally  concerned 
and  should  be  supported  by  our  representatives  and 
senators.  You  and  I  can  help  by  writing  to  these  men 
today  asking  their  support! 

EQUALIZATION  AND  THE  INTANGIBLE  TAX 

If  teachers  are  to  receive  adequate  salaries,  school 
districts  must  be  provided  with  the  money  for  making 
this  possible.  A  few  districts  cannot  afford  to  pay  more 
for  teachers.  Some  districts  have  larger  valuations  than 
others,  yet  bear  a  much  less  tax  burden.  In  some  sections 
of  our  State  children  have  every  educational  advantage 
and  in  others  opportunity  is  unnecessarily  limited. 

The  proceeds  of  a  tax  on  intangible  personal  prop¬ 
erty  would  go  far  toward  solving  the  problems  of  in¬ 
adequate  school  facilities  and  in  raising  funds  for  sal¬ 
aries  of  teachers.  An  intangible  tax  would  be  fair, 
equitable  and  constructive,  as  Dr.  Lotz  pointed  out  in 
last  month’s  issue  of  this  magazine.  Such  tax  money 
should  be  used  to  equalize  educational  opportunity  in 
New  Jersey,  and  make  it  possible  for  all  districts  to  at¬ 
tract  good  teachers  equally  well. 
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N.J.E.A.  Acts  on  Legislation 


The  N.J.E.A.  Executive  Committee 

took  official  action  on  the  following 

educational  bills  on  March  12,  1943. 

Senate  Bills 

S-2  (Wright)  January  25 — ^To  pro¬ 
vide  for  a  temporary  bonus  to 
public  ofiBcials  or  employees 
whose  salary  is  between  $3,000 
and  $5,000;  excludes  elected  of¬ 
fices,  March  8 — Passed  in  Sen¬ 
ate  and  delivered  to  Assembly. 
APPROVED  WITH  PRIORITY. 

S-14  (Pascoe)  January  25 — To  remove 
the  $3,000  salary  limitation  in 
the  act  providing  for  bonuses  for 
public  employees.  (Judiciary.) 
March  8 — StiU  in  Committee. 
APPROVED  WITH  PRIORITY. 

S-48  (Eastwood)  (For  the  President) 
February  1 — To  provide  protec¬ 
tion  of  tenure  and  pension  rights 
to  persons  holding  a  position  or 
employment  in  the  public  school 
system  who  enter  the  Merchant 
Marine  service,  WAACS, 
WAVES,  etc.  (Judiciary.)  March 
3  Still  in  Committee. 
APPROVED  WITH  PRIORITY. 

S-49  (Eastwood)  (For  the  President) 
February  1 — ^To  appropriate 
$750,000  for  pre  -  induction 
courses  in  public  schools.  (Ap¬ 
propriations.)  March  8 — Still  in 
Committee. 

APPROVED  WITH  PRIORITY. 

S-68  (Littell)  (By  request)  February 
15 — ^To  provide  for  compulsory 
vaccination  in  public  schools. 
(Education.)  March  8 — Still  in 
Committee. 

APPROVED. 

S-71  (Barton)  February  15 — To  clari¬ 
fy  and  confirm  the  powers  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  in  re¬ 
ferring  hearings  of  appeals  to 
committees  of  not  less  than  three 
members.  March  8 — Reported 
and  read  second  time  in  Senate. 
APPROVED. 

S-72  (Littell)  (By  request)  February 
15 — To  make  immunization  to 
diphtheria  compulsory  in  public 
schools.  (Education.)  March  8— 
.''till  in  Committee. 

APPROVED. 

S-74  (  Armstrong)  February  15 — To 
fiermit  voluntary  deductions  from 
the  salaries  of  public  employees 
for  tbe  purchase  of  war  bonds. 
(Judiciary’.)  March  8— Still  in 
Committee. 

APPROVED. 

.*'-78  (Eastwood  1  March  8 — To  protect 
the  pension  rights  of  public  em¬ 


ployees  who  are  compelled  to 
enter  defense  factories  by  reason 
of  any  Federal  or  State  rule  or 
regulation.  (Judiciary.)  March 
8 — Still  in  Committee. 

A'O  ACTION  AT  THIS  TIME. 

S-89  (Proctor)  March  8 — To  appro¬ 
priate  $1,200,000  to  the  State 
Treasurer  to  pay  for  adjustments 
and  compensation  provided  by 
law  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1943;  makes  adjust¬ 
ments  in  connection  with  the 
School  Appropriation  Fund.  (Ap¬ 
propriations.)  March  8 — Still  in 
Committee. 

No  action  at  this  time  due  to 
lack  of  knowledge  concerning 
amount  necessary  for  salary  ad¬ 
justments  and  compensations 
from  Railroad  Tax  Fund. 

S-98  (Littell)  (By  request)  March  8 — 
To  include  a  representative  of  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
on  the  State  Commission  on  Stu¬ 
dent  Service;  adds  the  County 
Superintendent  of  Schools  and 
the  County  Extension  Agent  as 
permanent  members  of  the  county- 
commissions.  (Education.) 
March  8 — Still  in  Committee. 
APPROVED. 

S-100  (Proctor)  February  15— Annual 
appropriations  bill.  March  8 — 
Passed  in  Senate.  Passed  in  As¬ 
sembly.  Delivered  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernor. 

APPROVED. 

S-124  (Eastwood)  (For  the  President) 
March  8 — Broadens  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  “war  orphans”  in  Section 
35:20-1.  Concerns  education. 
(Education.)  March  8 — Still  in 
Committee. 

APPROVED. 

SCR-4  (Schroeder)  Februa^  8 — To 
continue  the  commission  to 
study  the  public  sentiment  with 
reference  to  revising  the  State 
Constitution.  February  8 — ^Pass¬ 
ed  in  Senate.  February  22 — Pass¬ 
ed  in  Assemblv, 

APPROVED. 

Assembly  Bills 

A-29  (McClavel  January  18 — To  pro¬ 
vide  for  First  Aid  courses  in 
high  schools.  (Education.)  March 
8 — Still  in  Committee. 

Opposed,  due  to  specific  require¬ 
ments  of  subject  matter. 

A-36  (Palese)  January  18 — To  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  distribution  of  school 
monies  to  local  districts.  Febru¬ 
ary  22  Reported  and  read  sec¬ 


ond  time  in  Assembly.  March 
8 — Passed  in  Assembly  and  de¬ 
livered  to  Senate. 

APPROVED. 

A-42  (Doremus)  January  18 — To  pro¬ 
vide  for  retirement  of  members 
of  the  Teachers’  Pension  Fund 
at  age  65.  March  8 — Assembly 
Committee  Substitute  reported 
and  read  second  time  in  As¬ 
sembly. 

APPROVED. 

A-44  (Doremus)  January  18 — ^To  fix 
the  minimum  salaries  of  school 
teachers  in  first  and  second  class 
counties  at  $1,400  and  in  all  other 
counties  at  $1,200.  (Judiciary.) 
March  8 — Still  in  Committee. 
APPROVED  WITH  PRIORITY. 

A-61  (Hardester)  February  1 — To 
give  tenure  to  teachers  in  State 
Teachers  Colleges  and  other  in¬ 
stitutions  under  the  control  of  the 
Slate  Board  of  Education  and 
the  Commis.sioner  of  Education. 
(Ways  and  Means.)  March  8 — 
Still  in  Committee. 

APPROVED  WITH  PRIORITY. 

A-64  (Herbert)  February  1 — To  pro¬ 
vide  for  R.O.T.C.  training  in 
high  schools.  (Education.) 
March  8— Still  in  Committee. 
OPPOSED. 

A-103  (Hardester)  February  22 — ^To 
protect  the  pension  and  tenure 
rights  of  teachers  who  join  the 
Red  Cross,  USO,  etc.  (Judici- 
ar\.)  March  8 — Still  in  Com¬ 
mittee. 

APPROVED  WITH  PRIORITY. 

A-119(Handl  February  15 — To  in¬ 
crease  the  salary  of  county  super¬ 
intendents  of  schools  from  $5, 090 
to  $6,000.  (Appropriations.) 
March  8 — Still  in  Committee. 
APPROVED. 

A-llI  (Ludlum)  February  22— Per¬ 
mits  minors  betw-een  ages  16  and 
18  to  be  employed  in  defense  in¬ 
dustries  upon  certificate  of  State 
Labor  Commissioner,  provided 
such  industries  are  operating  at 
maximum  capacity  exclusively 
for  defense;  permits  Labor  Com¬ 
missioner  to  limit  minors’  hours 
and  classes  of  occupations.  (La¬ 
bor  and  Industries.)  March  8- — 
Still  in  Committee. 

APPROVED. 

A-203  (Leonard)  March  8 — To  permit 
the  employment  of  minors  be¬ 
tween  16  and  18  years  in  public 
bowling  alleys  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions  for  the  duration.  (T.abor 
(Conl'd  next  /wgc) 
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The  N.E.A.  At  Work 

Men  Who  Do  Not  March 
More  than  750,000  men  who  now- 
face  induction  disqualify  for  military 
service  solely  for  educational  reasons. 
A  year  ago  it  wras  announced  from  the 
white  House  that  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  million  men  had  already  been  turned 
down  because  of  functional  illiteracy. 
The  million  men  who  will  not  march 
are  our  greatest  handicap  to  victory. 
Rear  Admiral  Emory  S.  Land  of  the 
Maritime  Commission  told  the  House 
Naval  Affairs  Committee  on  March  4 
that  absenteeism  in  the  war  industries 
was  costing  100  ships  a  year.  Wide¬ 
spread  unnecessary  absence  from  work 
deeply  concerns  government  officials. 
The  permanent  absence  from  the  arm¬ 
ed  forces  of  a  million  fighting  men 
should  be  a  matter  of  much  deeper 
concern. 

Defealiiif'  the  H.S.V.C. 

On  February  24,  1943,  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  was  asked 
to  approve  an  appropriation  of  $3,* 
182,000  to  finance  the  High  School 
Victory  Corps  for  a  period  of  four 
months.  A  sub-committee  of  this 
body  of  the  House  refused  the  ap¬ 
proval.  Opponents  of  the  appropria¬ 
tion  explained  the  refusal  on  grounds 
that  preparing  youth  for  national  serv¬ 
ice  was  a  local  responsibility.  The  leg¬ 
islative  action  which  brings  these 
\oiiths  into  military  service  is,  how¬ 
ever.  national,  not  local.  The  right 
to  a«-tion  without  resjMmsibility  is  one 
which  any  democratic  j)eople  would 
)  ield  grudgingly  to  its  authorities.  The 
appropriation  is  likely  to  be  finally 
approved. 

DefHirtrnent  of  Higher  Education 
A  Department  of  Higher  Education 
t)f  the  National  Education  Association 
was  organized  in  St.  lA>uis,  Februarv 
25.  Th  is  brings  the  nund*er  of  de¬ 
partments  of  the  National  Education 
AssiK'iation  to  2^L  Officers  of  the  new 
department  are:  H.  B.  Wells,  president, 
presijlent.  University  of  Indiana;  Wal¬ 
ter  1’.  Morgan,  vice-president,  president 
emeritus.  Western  Illinois  State  Teach¬ 
ers  (]ollegc;  and  Alonz«>  F.  Myers,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer,  New  Y<»rk  University. 

— Lelia  ().  Rrotvn, 
N.E.A.  State  Director. 

— (Coiil’fl) 

and  Industries.)  March  8 — Still 
in  Committee. 

APPROVED. 

A-214  (HowelD  March  8 — To  extend 
the  period  of  time  during  which 
students  may  work  on  farms. 
(Labor  and  Industries.)  March 
8 — Still  in  Committee. 
APPROVED. 


The  Nominating  Committee 
of  the  New  Jersey  Education 
Association  makes  the  follow¬ 
ing:  nominations  for  Officers  of 
the  Association  for  the  years 
1943-44  and  1944-45: 

For  President 
Charles  A.  Philhower 

For  Vice  President 
Bertha  Lawrence 

For  Treasurer 

A.  Virginia  Adams 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Richard  B.  Vastine,  Chairman 
Paul  R.  Jones,  Secretary. 


Smith  Urges  Board, 

P.T.A.,  F.T.A.  Members 
To  Join  N.J.E.A. 

Elmer  F.  Smith,  Roselle  Park,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  N.J.E.A.  Enrollment  Com¬ 
mittee  reports  that,  as  a  result  of  a  re¬ 
cent  invitation  to  members  of  boards 
of  education,  many  of  them  have  al¬ 
ready  become  associate  members  of 
tliis  Association.  A  similar  invitation 
is  being  extended  to  members  of  the 
Parent-Teacher  Associations  through¬ 
out  the  State,  through  their  local  of¬ 
ficers. 

Future  Teachers  of  America,  senior 
students  in  teacher  training  institu¬ 
tions  of  New  Jersey,  will  also  be  in¬ 
vited  to  lieconie  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Mr.  Smith  says.  “If  the  schools 
of  New  Jersey  are  to  grow  and  prosper, 
members  of  boards  of  education,  the 
parents  of  the  children  in  our  schools, 
and  those  who  are  soon  to  be  teachers 
should  be  aware  of  the  professional 
problems  and  activities  of  teachers. 
They  can  secure  such  information 
through  the  pages  of  the  Review,  and 
should  Im:  encourageil  to  l)econie  as- 
smiate  incmlxTs.'’  said  Mr.  Smith. 


Mrt.  Varxierhokem,  sir — wants  to 
know  why  her  son,  Willie,  hasn’t 
been  promoted! 


The  Executive  Uoiumittee 

At  its  meeting  on  March  12  ap¬ 
proved  an  appropriation  of  $1,500  to 
the  Salary  Committee  for  further 
studies  of  state  school  finances  and 
salary  conditions.  .  .  .  Authorized  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  bring 
l>efore  the  Executive  Committee  at  its 
next  meeting  plans  for  a  public  relations 
program  concerning  public  education. 

.  .  .  Heard  reports  on  the  special  com¬ 
mittees  on  a  handbook  for  local  and 
county  associations,  and  a  speakers’ 
bureau,  and  continued  these  commit¬ 
tees  to  give  the  matters  further  study 
before  filing  their  final  reports.  .  .  . 
Heard  the  report  of  the  Coordinating 
Committee  of  State  and  National  As¬ 
sociations  for  plans  for  a  membership 
drive  in  the  N.E.A.  during  May  3-13. 
.  .  .  Voted  to  hold  the  regular  annual 
convention  in  New  York  on  Novem- 
l»er  11,  12,  and  13,  1943,  and  the 
President  was  authorized  to  make  the 
necessary  plans.  .  .  .  Took  action  on 
all  (tending  educational  bills. 


Write  to  These  Senators 
And  Representatives 

Urge  their  support  of  Senate  Bill 
S-637,  providing  federal  aid  for  teach¬ 
ers’  salaries.  Write  the  Senators  at 
the  Senate  Office  Building,  the  Con¬ 
gressmen  at  the  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

United  States  Senators 
W.  W’arren  Barbour,  R.  (1947). 
Locust. 

Albert  W.  Hawkes,  R.  (1949) ,  Mont¬ 
clair. 

Members  of  Congress 
Charles  A.  Wolverton  (1st  Dist.),  R., 
Merchantville. 

Elmer  H.  Wene  (2nd  Dist.),  D., 
VMneland. 

James  C.  Auchincloss  (3rd  Dist.). 
R.,  Rumson. 

D.  Lane  Powers  f4th  Dist.),  R., 
Trenton. 

Chas.  A.  Eaton  (5th  Dist.),  R.,  Plain- 
field. 

Donald  11.  McLean  ((>th  Dist.).  R.. 
Elizabeth. 

.1.  Parnell  Thomas  (7th  Dist.).  R.. 
Allendale. 

Cordon  CanfiebI  (8th  Dist.),  R.,  Pat¬ 
erson. 

Harry  L.  Towe  (9th  Dist.),  R.,  Ruth¬ 
erford. 

Fred  A.  Hartley,  Jr.  (10th  Dist.). 
R.,  Kearny. 

Frank  L.  Sundstrom  (11th  Dist.), 
R.,  East  Orange. 

Robt.  W^inthrop  Kean  (12th  Dist.), 
R.,  Livingston. 

Mary  T.  Norton  (13th  Dist.),  D.. 

^^EdwwTj.  Hart  (14th  Dist. I,  1).. 
Jersey  City. 
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Program 

2nd  Annual  Conference  of  Local  and  County  Teacher  Associations 

Sponsored  by 

New  Jersey  Education  Association 
New  Jersey  Council  of  Teacher  Organizations 


Hotel  New  Yorker 
New  York  City 


Friday,  April  9 — Dinner  Meeting 

Informal 

6:30  P.  M.  to  9:30  P.  M. 

Discussion  Topic — What  Can  Local  Associations  Do 
About  Teachers’  Salaries? 

Presentations  by:  Charles  A.  Philhower,  President 
N.J.E.A. 

Paul  R.  Spencer,  Chairman,  N.J.E.A.  Salary 
Committee 

Donald  DuShane,  Secretary,  National  Commission 
for  the  Defense  of  Democracy  Through  Education, 
N.E.A. 

Discussion  from  the  Floor. 

Saturday,  April  10 — 10  A.  M.  to  11 :30  A.  M. 
What  Can  a  Local  Association  Do  About: 

1,  Present  Day  Problems  (4th  floor,  parlor  F) 

Frank  L.  Clayton,  Freehold 
Harold  Wells,  Montclair 
Elvin  F.  Ferris,  Weehawken 
Improving  teacher  associations,  especially  in  the 
smaller  schools. 

“Victory  Corps,”  pre-induction  classes,  etc.,  from 
the  educator’s  point  of  view. 

Securing  summer  positions  for  teachers. 

Teachers  and  the  overloading  of  pupils  today. 
Preparation  of  teachers  for  teaching  pre-induction 
courses  or  for  positions  in  industry. 

Should  teachers  be  encouraged  to  take  on  after¬ 
school  work  in  industry?  If  so,  how  much? 

How  can  we  encourage  teachers  to  stay  in  the 
teaching  profession  in  spite  of  temptation  to 
enter  better  paying  fields? 

When  is  an  association  justified  in  taking  recourse 
to  legal  means  to  bring  about  settlement  of 
claims? 

2.  Carrying  On  During  the  War 

(3rd  floor,  room  A) 
Pauline  H.  Peterson,  Deepwater 
Joseph  E.  Clayton,  Point  Pleasant  Beach 
Joseph  Troxell,  East  Orange 
Lillian  Houser,  Phillipsburg 
To  what  extent  should  association  meetings  be  held 
during  the  period  of  emergency? 

How  should  the  war  effort  influence  discussion  at 
meetings? 


April  9-10,  1943 


What  kind  of  group  meetings  can  be  profitably  sub¬ 
stituted  for  large  meetings? 

How  can  a  county  association  carry  on  in  face  of 
transportation  difficulties? 

At  what  particular  time  of  school  year,  under  pres¬ 
ent  conditions,  is  it  most  desirable  to  hold  large 
meetings? 

How  should  elections  be  conducted  during  the  war? 

How  can  the  discussion  of  professional  problems  be 
conducted? 

How  can  you  justify  social  events  during  the  present 
crisis? 

What  can  an  association  do  to  help  encourage 
teachers  to  improve  themselves  by  further  study 
during  the  emergency? 

3.  Democratic  Discussions  (4th  floor,  parlor  G) 

Edgar  M.  Finck,  Toms  River 
Anne  Yarrington,  Moorestown 
Lena  M.  Porreca,  Hackensack 
Eugene  C.  Mazzola,  Montclair 
Ida  T.  Reeves,  Gibbstown 

Recapitulation — Dr.  Arthur  E.  Bestor,  Chautau¬ 
qua  Institution 

How  is  our  financial  plan  working  out? 

What  has  been  our  achievement  in  terms  of  num¬ 
ber  of  meetings,  people  attending,  etc.? 

Topics  for  next  year? 

What  reading  can  an  interested  person  do  in  this 
field? 

What  methods  can  a  local  association  use  to  or¬ 
ganize  groups  in  a  community  for  Democratic 
Discussions? 

How  do  Democratic  Discussions  benefit  the  teacher? 

Encouraging  teachers  to  be  community  leaders? 

4.  Public  Relations  (2nd  floor,  north  ball  room) 

C.  T.  Dieffenbach,  Tenafly 
Guy  L,  Hilleboe,  Rutherford 
Raymond  S.  Clarke,  Elizabeth 
James  M.  Lynch,  Jr.,  Morris  Plains 

“Backing  Up  The  Guns.”  15  minute  public  rela¬ 
tions  movie. 

How  can  a  local  newspaper  be  made  more  useful? 

Should  items  of  professional  interest  be  censored 
before  being  released  for  public  consumption? 

Is  any  value  to  be  derived  from  a  lecture  or  concert 
series  sponsored  by  the  association? 

How  can  service  clubs  and  fraternal  groups  be 
encouraged  to  give  their  active  support  to  edu¬ 
cation  ? 
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Has  a  community  the  right  to  expect  a  teacher  to 
devote  more  time  to  community  projects  than 
the  average  citizen  is  expected  to  give? 

What  kind  of  material  should  be  sent  to  the  local 
newspaper  by  associations?  Classroom  activi¬ 
ties.  discussions  of  professional  interest,  educa¬ 
tional  “Propaganda”? 

Does  the  radio  hold  any  possibilities  for  increasing 
public  interest  in  education? 

Should  teachers  be  encouraged  to  take  active  part 
in  church  groups?  In  political  groups? 

,  5.  Legislative  and  Political  Activities 

(3rd  floor,  panel  room) 
Floyd  A.  Potter.  Egg  Harbor  City 
Joseph  L.  Bustard,  Roselle  Park 
Mattie  S.  Doremus,  Paterson 
Marcella  Moffett,  Trenton 

How  can  a  local  association  cooperate  with  the  leg¬ 
islative  program  of  the  N.J.E.A.? 

Should  associations  be  represented  at  board  meet¬ 
ings? 

Should  they  annually  entertain  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion.  municipal  officials,  members  of  the  Leg¬ 
islature? 

What  should  be  thejr  attitude  toward  general  elec¬ 
tions.  school  elections,  the  school  budget? 

Is  it  ethical  to  place  material  on  legislation,  etc.,  on 
school  bulletin  boards?  To  send  it  home  by 
pupils? 

What  types  of  teacher-pressure  are  ethical  and 
effective? 

How  can  non-teacher  pressure  for  teacher  objectives 
be  organized? 

How  can  more  teachers  be  induced  to  register  and 
to  vote? 


6.  Pension  and  Social  Security  (3rd  floor,  room  C) 
Norman  Crowe,  Paterson 
Harry  S.  Hill,  Trenton 
John  A.  Wood,  3rd,  Trenton 
Ida  E.  Housman,  Hoboken 
Where  can  we  secure  pension  information? 

What  is  the  status  of  State  payments  to  the  Fund? 
Should  we  look  forward  to  any  changes  in  the 
Fund’s  structure? 

What  is  the  future  of  the  railroad  tax? 

How  does  social  security  compare  with  pension 
fund  benefits? 

How  can  its  extension  to  teachers  best  be  opposed? 
Should  local  associations  contribute  to  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Pension  Funds  movement? 


11:40  A.  M. — “Backing  Up  the  Guns” — 

A  15-Minute  Movie 

2nd  Floor.  North  Ball  Room 


Saturday,  April  10 — Luncheon  Meeting 

12  Noon-2 :30  P.  M. 

Presiding:  Eleanor  C.  Delaney,  President.  New  Jersey 

Council  of  Teacher  Organizations 

Discussion  Topic:  Education  for  War  or  Peace? 

Dr.  Eduard  C.  Lindemann,  New  School  of  Social 
Research 

William  G.  McKinley,  New  Jersey  National  Com¬ 
mitteeman  of  the  American  Legion 

Moderator:  Dr.  Arthur  E.  Bestor,  President,  Chau¬ 
tauqua  Institution  and  President  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  at  Town  Hall,  New  York 


Following  the  luncheon,  the  N.J.E.A.  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  w  ill  meet  in  Room  424. 


The  East  Room  on  the  4th  floor  may  be  used  as  a 
reception  room  or  lounging  room  where  teachers  may 
meet  their  friends. 


Mr.  C.  J.  Strahan,  N.J.E.A.  Executive  Secretary,  will 
be  available  for  consultation  to  teachers  desiring  to  dis¬ 
cuss  questions  concerning  problems  of  individuals  and 
groups  of  teachers.  Inquire  at  the  registration  desk. 


Dinner  and  Luncheon  Reservation  Blank 

(Informal) 

2nd  Annual  Conferenre  of  Local  and  County 
Teacher  Associations 

. 1943. 

To  New  Jersey  Education  Association, 

Stacy-Trent  Hotel,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Enclosed  find  $ .  (check  or  money  order). 

Please  send  .  tickets  at  S3.00  each  (incl. 

tip)  for  the  Dinner  to  be  held  at  the  New  Yorker  at  6:30 
P.  M.,  April  9. 

Please  send  .  tickets  at  $2.00  each  for 


the  Luncheon  to  be  held  at  the  New  Yorker  at  12  Noon. 
April  10. 

Signed. 


Address 


Mail  this  blank  to  New  Jersey  Education  Associr^tion. 
Stacy-Trent  Hotel,  Trenton 


Room  Reservation  Blank 

2nd  Annual  Conference  of  Local  and  County 
Teacher  Associations 

Hotel  Rates :  Rooms — Single.  $3.85  -  $4.40  -  $4.95 
Double  bed,  $5.50  -  $6.60 
Twin  beds,  $6.60  -  $7.70  ■  $8.80 

To  Hotel  New  Yorker, 

34th  Street  and  8th  Avenue, 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Please  reserve  one  room  w  ith  □  single  bed 

r~|  double  bed  for  April  9 
□  twin  beds 


rate  I  see  above) 

I  expect  to  arrive  at  . A.  M.;  P.  M. 


Address . . . . 

Mail  this  blank  to  Hotel  New  Yorker,  S4th  Street 
and  8th  Avenue,  New  York  City- 


Signed. 
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ITEMS  OE  HTEREST 

From  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 

Some  Misunderstandings  About 
Modern  Education 


There  has  been  so  much  misunder¬ 
standing  on  the  part  of  many  school 
people  and  laymen  as  to  the  purposes 
and  methods  of  modem  education  that 
the  members  of  the  elementary  and 
secondary  school  divisions  of  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  feel 
that  a  brief  statement  of  their  point 
of  view  may  be  helpful  in  clarifying 
the  issues. 

We  believe  that  the  whole  problem 
is  not  so  much  a  difference  of  opinion 
between  progressive  and  reactionary 
schools  of  thought  as  it  is  a  matter  of 
fundamental  principles  of  teaching  and 
learning.  If  these  principles  are  sound, 
they  should  be  followed,  whatever 
methods  the  individual  teacher  advo¬ 
cates.  If  a  teacher  believes  they  are  not 
sound,  he  should  be  able  to  support 
his  adherence  to  other  principles. 

The  Elementary  School 

Two  of  the  chief  criticisms  of  mod¬ 
em  elementary  schools  are  that  they 
do  not  train  children  in  the  “funda¬ 
mental  skills”  of  reading  with  under¬ 
standing,  writing  and  speaking  effec¬ 
tively.,  and  using  figures,  and  that  they 
■“soften”  the  pupils. 

We,  too,  believe  that  children  should 
learn  to  read,  to  speak,  to  write,  to 
figure.  ITie  trouble  is  that  most  chil¬ 
dren  have  not  mastered  these  skills  in 
the  past.  We  believe  they  learn  more 
effectively  if  they  are  interested  and 
want  to  learn  than  if  the  tasks  are 
superimposed.  We  believe  children 
Mearn  better  if  they  see  the  reason  for 
learning  and  if  the  things  they  learn 
are  put  to  use  than  they  do  when  they 
study  subject  matter  apart  from  mo¬ 
tive  and  use. 

We  believe  that  children  in  modem 
eJeraentary  schools  are  learning  to  read 
more  rapidly  and  efficiently  than  ever 
before  because  from  the  very  first 
they  read  with  a  purpose,  to  find  the 
meaning  of  what  they  read,  not  just 
to  acquire  certain  reading  skills.  We 
believe  they  are  learning  to  speak  bet¬ 
ter  because  they  have  more  to  say  and 
more  opportunities  to  say  it  in  their 
group  discussions  and  other  school  ac¬ 
tivities.  They  are  learning  to  ex¬ 
press  themselves  better  in  writing  be- 
-cause  they  have  many  real  needs  for 
writing.  They  master  and  retain  the 
skills  of  arithmetic  more  effectively  be¬ 
cause  they  understand  the  meaning  and 
relationships  of  the  number  processes. 
In  subjects  like  history,  geography,  and 


science,  children  gain  more  informa¬ 
tion  and  retain  it  longer  when  they 
use  it  in  their  thinking.  So,  rather 
than  compel  children  to  try  to  mem¬ 
orize  the  facts  in  basic  textbooks  in 
these  subjects,  we  help  them  to  set 
up  problems  and  questions  which  have 
real  meaning  to  them  and  then  read 
textbooks  and  other  reference  books 
to  help  them  in  solving  the  problems. 
Instead  of  doing  an  assignment  in  order 
to  get  a  good  mark  or  to  please  the 
teacher,  children  work  because  of  an 
inner  drive,  an  interest  in  the  work 
itself. 

We  would  have  more  reading,  more 
speaking,  more  writing,  more  textbooks 
in  our  schools,  more  facts,  than  ever 
before,  but  we  believe  they  should  be 
taught  and  used  purposefully. 

We  do  not  believe  that  modern  edu¬ 
cation  is  softening  our  children.  On 
the  contrary,  we  believe  that  children 
are  w  orking  harder  than  ever  to  master 
hard  assignments  such  as  the  multi¬ 
plication  tables,  spelling,  and  hand¬ 
writing,  when  they  feel  the  need  for 
these  skills.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  chil¬ 
dren's  doing  only  those  things  they 
want  to  do,  but  of  helping  them  to 
want  to  do  what  must  be  done.  This 
is  a  fundamental  requirement  of  all 
successful  effort. 

Most  of  these  objectives  and  methods 
are  not  new.  The  best  teachers  have 
always  instinctively  used  them,  and 
we  are  simply  trying  to  apply  them 
more  intelligently  and  more  generally. 
Too  few  teachers  have  grasped  the  point 
of  view  of  what  is  called  modem  edu¬ 
cation.  Many  teachers  have  never 
changed  at  all.  while  some  have  made 
some  surface  changes  without  real  un¬ 
derstanding.  We  believe  that  when 
more  teachers  and  parents  accept  and 
apply  these  basic  principles,  children 
will  leam  more  effectively  than  ever 
before  because  they  will  bwome  active 
cooperators  in  learning. 

The  Secondary  School 

Fundamental  principles  of  learning 
and  teaching  apply  equally  to  the  mod¬ 
ern  secondary  school  which  undertakes 
to  guide  pupils  in  continuous  learning 
toward  achievement  of  goals  that  they 
choose  and  can  reach.  The  skills,  goals, 
knowledge,  judgments,  achievement, 
and  competence  are  no  more  identical 
than  the  pupils.  Uniform  standards 
are,  therefore,  neither  appropriate  nor 
desirable.  Measurement  of  achieve¬ 


ment  can  be  made  only  in  terms  of  in¬ 
dividual  capacity. 

An  inflexible  curriculum  with  form¬ 
alized  teaching  will  not  serve  the  best 
interests  of  either  the  slow  learner, 
who  may  give  distinguished  service  to 
society,  or  the  gifted  pupil  of  schol¬ 
arly  l^nt  who  also,  having  achieved  a 
measure  of  social  insight,  may  spend 
his  talents  generously  in  contribution 
to  human  welfare. 

Many  secondary  school  teachers  un¬ 
derstand  well  that  excessive  emphasis 
on  organized  subject  matter  defeats  its 
own  end.  However  logical  the  devel¬ 
opment  in  textbook  or  teachers’  syl¬ 
labus,  the  learning  is  actually  done  by 
the  pupil  who  is  helped  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  what  he  learns  and  to 
choose  the  needed  elements  for  solving 
problems  in  his  curriculum. 

The  experience  of  the  thirty  schoob 
in  the  Eight- Year  Study  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  Relation  of  School  and 
College  showed  clearly  that  freedom 
from  prescribed  patterns  of  college 
preparation  does  not  prevent  scholarly 
achievement  adequate  for  college  work. 

The  offering  of  various  adopted  or 
fused  courses  in  home  living,  science, 
English,  social  studies,  general  math¬ 
ematics,  and  vocational  preparation  has 
challenged  many  teachers  to  undertake 
a  functional  rather  than  a  mechanical 
approach  to  the  learning  needs  of  in¬ 
dividual  pupils. 

Much  more  recently,  our  secondary 
school  pupils  are  showing  that  the  im¬ 
mediate  and  urgent  need  to  share  in 
the  war  effort  is  sufficient  motive  for 
learning  quickly  what  they  must  pres¬ 
ently  know  and  practice. 

There  is  no  conflict  between  inter¬ 
est  and  effort,  discipline  and  freedom, 
progressive  and  conservative.  There 
is  no  magic  in  a  labelled  or  unde¬ 
scribed  “activity  program.”  The  unit 
organization  of  subject  matter  may  be 
used  with  satisfying  or  with  disappoint¬ 
ing  results.  Methods  and  devices  in 
teaching  situations  depend  on  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
learning. 

The  modern  secondary  school  will 
encourage  and  help  pupils  individually 
and  in  groups  to  acquire  and  use  the 
skills,  the  knowledge,  and  the  atti¬ 
tudes  that  they  can  use  and  share  with 
others  for  their  own  happiness  and 
security.  In  doing  this,  the  secondary 
schools  will  strive  for  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  achievement  and  the  highest  ex¬ 
cellence  attainable  for  each  pupil.  In 
doing  this,  they  will  be  educating  some 
pupib  toward  high  achievement,  oth¬ 
ers  necessarily  and  properly,  for  medi¬ 
ocrity,  not  forgetting  that  mediocrity 
is  a  goal  toward  which  half  of  the 
human  race,  including  many  who  de¬ 
plore  the  deficiencies  of  public  educa¬ 
tion,  might  well  aspire. 
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On  The  Job  in  Milltown 

By  Ruby  Serett  and  Grace  D.  Deinzer, 

Milltown  Public  School 


Milltown  is  a  suburban  community 
of  about  3500.  It  needs  a  vitaliz¬ 
ing  influence  and  we  feel  that 
Democratic  Discussions  can  link  the 
similar  interests  of  its  three  churches 
and  its  several  club  groups  into  a  firmly 
welded  chain  for  the  common  good. 

With  this  thought  in  mind  we  con¬ 
tacted  the  Lions  Club  and  the  men’s 
and  women’s  groups  of  the  three 
churches.  After  trudging  through  a 
dreadful  drizzle  to  visit  a  priest  and 
two  ministers  our  spirits  were  consid¬ 
erably  dampened.  We  were  pretty 
close  to  abandoning  our  Democratic 
Discussions  project  that  evening.  The 
sun  always  shines  again,  however,  and 
with  that  consoling  thought  we  de¬ 
termined  that  the  sun  should  shine  upon 
our  endeavor. 

Our  procedure  is  simple.  Experi¬ 
ence  has  shown  that  the  groups  in 
which  topics  were  sent  to  certain  key 
members  had  more  spark  in  their 
meetings.  Each  discussion  is  opened 
by  an  associate  with  a  statement  on 
the  background  of  our  problem.  The 
other  associate  acts  as  discussion  leader. 
We  alternate  in  these  jobs  because  we 
feel  it  is  beneficial  to  us  and  to  our 
groups.  Our  average  attendance  of 
about  thirty  seems  to  be  very  satis¬ 
factory.  A  larger  group  is  unwieldy 
and  the  temptation  to  let  a  select  few 
direct  the  conversation  might  develop. 

We  found  it  better  to  work  through 
existing  organizations  rather  than  sum¬ 
mon  a  cross-section  of  our  community 
as  first  planned.  People  are  too  busy 
with  a  multitude  of  wartime  duties  to 
willingly  undertake  something  new. 
Program  chairmen  of  organizations  al¬ 
ready  flourishing  are  finding  it  hard  to 
get  the  customary  speakers  and  are 
anxious  to  accept  our  plan. 

The  problems  of  “Retaining  the 
Values  of  Family  Life”  and  “Juvenile 
Delinquency”  elicited  many  meaty  and 
some  very  amusing  responses.  “We 
don’t  realize  how  big  a  child’s  problem 
is  to  the  child,”  should  make  the  home, 
school  and  community  ponder.  “Sar¬ 
casm  is  the  language  of  the  devil,” 
will  make  a  teacher  bite  her  tongue  to 
withhold  the  chiding  word. 

Hie  consensus  of  opinion  among 
men  is  that  the  place  of  mothers  of 
small  and  adolescent  children  is  at 
home,  even  though  war  work  beckons. 
One  man  sarcastically  remarked  “Shoot 
the  children  and  go  to  work.  By  all 
means  do  not  interfere  with  women 
working.”  That  statement  checked 
several  mothers  who  were  on  the  verge 


of  neglecting  their  families  for  a  war 
job.  It  helped  to  bring  the  home, 
school  and  community  together  for  the 
common  good. 

At  one  of  our  meetings  one  woman 
said,  “We  enjoy  your  messages.  What 
do  you  want?”  We  thought  that  was 
our  golden  opportunity  to  agitate  for 
the  recreational  program  which  this 
town  so  sadly  needs.  Plans  in  the  in¬ 
cipient  stage  had  developed  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  churches  and  in  the  borough 
council.  They  are  now  beyond  the 
nebular  growth.  We  have  crystallized 
public  opinion. 


TALLY  TO  DATE 

9,207  Adults 

(1,601  teachers,  7,606 
other  citizens)  attended 
274  meetings. 

Have  you  sent  in  your 
report? 


Democratic  Discussions  In  Sea  Isle  City 

By  Milton  T.  Bingham, 

Sea  Isle  City 


The  Democratic  Discussion  Group  in 
Sea  Isle  City  is  primarily  a  community 
forum.  No  effort  was  made,  in  its  or¬ 
ganization,  to  have  it  sponsored  by  any 
particular  group  or  other  organization. 
The  interest  of  the  local  P.T.A.  and  the 
local  newspaper  editor  was  enlisted  and 
all  adults  were  invited  to  attend. 

Four  meetings  have  been  held  to 
date.  The  first  two  were  held  in  the 
school  but  oil  conservation  made  it 
necessary  to  move  to  the  City  Hall. 
The  time  for  the  meetings  was  set  at 
8:30  P.  M.  for  the  convenience  of  par¬ 
ents  with  small  children.  Although  the 
forum  is  officially  adjourned  at  approx¬ 
imately  10  P.  M.,  none  of  the  sessions 
has  ended  until  11 :30,  due  to  the  efforts 
of  individuals  within  the  group,  to 
clarify  positions  taken  during  the 
discussion. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  to  keep 
the  discussion  as  informal  as  possible. 
The  seating  is  arranged  in  circular 
order  so  that  each  person  may  see, 
without  effort,  his  feUow  participants. 
Light  refreshments,  served  by  commit¬ 
tees  appointed  by  the  P.T.A.,  have  en¬ 


couraged  informality  and  good  fellow¬ 
ship. 

The  average  group  in  attendance  has 
consisted  of  two  doctors,  two  members 
of  tbe  board  of  education,  two  teach¬ 
ers,  a  newspaper  editor,  a  publisher,  a 
minister  and  other  citizens  of  the 
community. 

Different  techniques  of  discussion 
have  been  tried.  For  the  juvenile  de¬ 
linquency  topic  the  secretary  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Study  of 
Juvenile  Delinquency,  who  lives  near¬ 
by,  delivered  a  short  paper  as  a  basis 
for  discussion.  For  the  topics  on  the 
World  Order  of  the  Future,  four  vol¬ 
unteers  from  within  the  group  pre¬ 
pared  five-minute  papers  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  teacher,  doctor, 
church,  and  housewife.  If  one  meet¬ 
ing  could  be  singled  out  as  being  more 
successful  than  the  others,  it  was  prob¬ 
ably  this  one,  since  the  discussion  was 
carried  over  to  another  session.  In  any 
event,  we  are  discovering  that  Demo¬ 
cratic  Discussions  lives  up  to  its  prom¬ 
ise  when  given  a  chance.  We  like  it. 


Write  to  the  New  Jersey  Education  Association  for  the  Handbook 
for  Associates  and  one  of  the  following  Discussion  Outlines. 

□  1.  How  Can  We  Retain  the  Values  of  Family  Life  During  Wartime? 
Q  2.  How  Can  We  Help  People  Make  a  Satisfactory  Living  During 

War  and  Peace? 

Q  3.  Juvenile  Delinquency  on  the  Increase!  What  Can  We  Do? 

□  4.  The  World  Order  of  the  Future?  What  Do  We  W'ant?  How 

Can  We  Get  It? 
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Official  Publication 
New  Jersey  Education  Association 


TO  RAISE  YOI  R  SALARY 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah  and  Senator  Hill  of  Ala¬ 
bama  dropped  S-637  in  the  Congressional  hopj)er  on 
February  4.  This  bill  is  to  provide  federal  aid  for 
teachers’  salaries  without  federal  control.  The  bill 
specifically  says  that  its  purpose  is  to  provide  funds  for 
the  adjustment  of  salaries  to  meet  the  increased  cost 
of  living,  the  raising  of  sub-standard  salaries,  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  salaries  of  teachers  to  keep  schools  open,  and 
the  employment  of  additional  teachers  to  relieve  over¬ 
crowded  classes.  New  Jersey  would  receive  nearly 
.SO.tKNUKM)  for  this  purpose  under  the  provisions  of  S-637. 
This  is  a  good  bill  and  worth  fighting  for. 

If  S-637  is  passed,  as  it  will  be  if  all  of  us  work  for 
it.  it  won’t  save  the  State  of  New  Jersey  or  a  board  of 
education  a  single  penny.  This  .S6.000.000  will  go  to 
teachers  for  the  purposes  stated  above.  It  will  go  to 
them  because  they  deserve  it  if  they  must  stick  to  their 
jobs  when  they  could  be  earning  much  more  elsewhere. 
It  will  go  to  teachers  because  the  Nation  has  already  lost 
more  than  1(K),000  teachers  to  the  war  industries,  more 
lucrative  civilian  occupations  and  the  uniformed  services. 
It  is  intended  for  teachers  because  they  need  it  to  eke 
out  a  mere  existence  while  they  labor  in  their  indis¬ 
pensable  profession.  And.  primarily,  it  will  go  to  teach¬ 
ers  because  the  Nation  s  children  need  teachers. 

However,  teachers  will  not  receive  this  money  unless 
they  rise  up  and  tell  their  Senators  and  Congressmen  that 
they  need  it — and  why  they  need  it.  If  boards  of  educa¬ 
tions  and  parents  are  w  ise,  they  will  do  likewise.  The 
National  Education  Association  is  working  diligently  to 
see  to  it  that  S-637  becomes  law.  The  alert  teacher  will 
write  Senators  Albert  W.  Hawkes  and  W.  Warren  Bar¬ 
bour.  and  his  Congressmen  in  Washington,  urging  their 
support. 

You  can  do  this  and  encourage  your  friends  to  do 
likewise.  In  this  way.  and  in  this  way  only,  this  bill 
w  ill  pass. 

(See  a  list  of  United  States  Senators  and  Representatives 
from  New  Jersey  on  page  173.) 


BEDROCK  EDI  CATION 

According  to  Edpress,  the  War  Production  Board  sees 
a  drab  picture  ahead  for  education,  if  the  war  continues 
tw'o  years  or  more,  .^s  a  “civilian  consumer  require¬ 
ment.”  the  cost  of  education  will  be  89  per  cent  of  the 
1941  level.  Schools  w  ill  increasingly  be  much  different — 
and  shall  we  say  difficult — under  this  program. 

We  don’t  have  to  be  visionary  about  our  future  pos¬ 
sibilities.  Schools  will  have  40%  of  the  books  they  had 
in  1939,  4%  of  the  atlases,  fewer  and  thinner  magazines, 
not  so  many  maps.  Perhaps  you  are  freezing  now*,  but 


your  schools  w  ill  be  heated  at  60%  and  you'll  have  a  tough 
time  securing  floor  coverings,  and  you  won’t  be  able  to 
get  a  paper  towel.  You  will  return  to  good  old  post 
ofiBce  pens  (no  fountain  pens  available),  write  with  only 
80%  as  much  ink  as  you  use  now,  go  easy  on  wooden 
pencils  and  whittle  out  your  own  pen  holders. 

Maybe  you  will  use  the  radio  more  in  the  school  for 
music,  because  97''r  of  instrument  production  just  won’t 
be — and  not  a  single  piano  in  sight!  Important  as 
physical  education  is  supposed  to  be.  less  than  half  the 
usual  equipment  will  be  available.  Your  gym  floors  will 
be  scratched  because  no  rubber-soled  canvas  shoes  will 
be  within  stretching  distance. 

For  the  little  boys  and  girls  being  educated  for  peace, 
there  will  be  plenty  of  brightly  painted  cardboard,  wood, 
and  fabric  toys.  Maybe  that  will  give  you  an  idea  for 
the  high  school  boys  and  girls! 

Things  may  not  be  as  bad  as  they  seem,  for  there 
is  one  way  that  all  of  this  can  be  avoided.  That  is  the 
important  achievement  of  winning  the  war  soon.  Guess 
it  isn't  such  a  bad  idea  after  all  for  us  to  buy  and  sell 
all  the  ar  Stamps  and  Bonds  w  ithin  our  power.  Life 
promises  to  be  more  comfortable  that  way. 


OLD  ENOL  GH  TO  VOTE 

Most  of  the  boys  and  girls  that  we  have  known  In 
the  senior  classes  of  our  high  schools  have  had  pretty  good 
sense.  In  politics  and  government  they  seem  to  have 
acquired  a  good  idea  of  right  and  wrong.  In  matters  of 
citizenship  they  generally  know  what  is,  and  what  is  not. 
good  for  society  in  general.  About  two  years  ago  Pro¬ 
fessor  Herman  C.  Beyle  of  Syracuse  University  made  a 
study  of  the  political  ideals,  judgments  and  opinions  of 
lO.(XK)  high  school  youths.  As  we  recall,  the  conclusion 
that  impressed  us  at  that  time  was  that  these  boys  and 
girls  had  much  higher  ideals,  more  pertinent  informa¬ 
tion  and  a  greater  sense  of  civic  responsibility  while  in 
school  than  was  manifested  by  those  of  equal  training 
who  were  21  years  of  age  and  old  enough  to  vote. 

Something  happens  to  these  young  people  from  the 
time  that  they  leave  high  school  until  they  reach  the 
present  voting  age.  In  high  school  they  “belong,”  and 
they  are  interested  in  government  because  they  are  studv- 
ing  it.  Upon  graduating,  they  no  longer  “belong,”  and 
since  they  cannot  vote  they  have  no  reason  for  being 
interested  in  good  government.  By  the  time  they  reach 
the  21  year  voting  age,  they  have  forgotten  much  that 
they  once  knew  about  politics,  government,  and  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  citizenship;  even  more  important,  there 
is  a  strong  possibility  that  their  interest  in  these  things 
may  have  waned  over  the  intervening  years. 

Eighteen-year-olds  are  doing  many  things  nowadays 
that  we  never  thought  possible.  Not  the  least  important 
of  these  many  things  is  the  ability  to  fight  a  war  for 
the  preservation  of  democracy.  If  they  are  sufficientiv 
full  fledged  citizens  to  risk  their  lives,  we  believe  thev 
should  know  enough  to  vote.  And  if  they  are  granted 
this  deserving  privilege,  we  have  confidence  that  our 
republic  will  be  better  off  because  of  it. 
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Military  Drill 


In  The  Schools 


“It  is  recreation  for  them  and  of  no  milk  and  honey  variety.” 


By  Eldon  D.  Brinley, 

State  Teachers  College, 
Montclair 

Montclair  is  one  of  the  numerous 
colleges  in  the  country  having  no 
military  organization  such  as  the 
ROTC.  Many  of  the  students  who  are 
going  into  the  armed  services  in  the 
near  future  inquired  last  fall  about 
the  possibility  of  having  some  militar\ 
training.  As  a  result,  during  the  fourth 
week  of  the  fall  semester,  a  voluntar^. 
extra-curricular  military  organization 
was  instituted  in  the  college  and  is 
now  operating  successfully.  A  student 
leader  has  charge  of  recruiting  mem¬ 
bers.  No  course  credit  is  given.  The 
organization  is  strict!)  militar)  in 
every  respect.  Once  the  “recruits" 
sign  up  for  the  course,  thev  belong 
to  the  regular  military  “compam." 
The  name  of  the  organization  is  the 
“Montclair  SMTC"  (Students  Military 
Training  Corps  (i  Encouraged  by  the 
success  in  the  college,  a  similar  activit\ 
is  now  a  part  of  the  voluntary  actiyi- 
ties  program  of  the  training  high 
school. 

The  staff  consists  of  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  and  students  in  the  school.  The 
“company”  is  made  up  of  seyeral 
squads.  The  “CO"  of  the  “company,  " 
Paul  W.  Hamilton,  is  at  present  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Guard. 
The  two  “lieutenants”  are  members  of 
the  physical  education  department, 
both  of  whom  haye  had  considerable 
experience  in  the  I  nited  Stales  Army 
and  National  Guard.  Another  “of¬ 
ficer”  is  a  faculty  member  who  has 
had  training  in  jiu  jitsu.  and  conse¬ 
quently  instructs  in  hand-to-hand  com¬ 
bat  tactics.  The  “top-kick”  is  a  stu¬ 
dent  who  has  had  a  year  s  military 
training  in  the  Stale  Guard  and  whose 
father  is  a  colonel  in  the  regular  army. 
Every  available  talent  is  exploited 
and  the  boys  are  getting  the  real  stuff. 

The  “outfit”  plans  to  buy  an  in¬ 
expensive  uniform,  consisting  of  a  pair 
of  brown  coveralls,  for  each  member. 
This  paraphernalia  is  intended  to  build 
morale  by  having  all  in  like  dress,  and 
to  provide  protection  from  the  weather 
for  outside  drill.  Three  dozens  of  imi¬ 
tation  U.  S.  Army  Springfield  rifles, 
purchased  by  the  student  council  at 
S2..S0  each,  serve  the  purjwse  of  arms 
instruction  very  well. 

Objectives 

Three  primary  objectives  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  are  military  training,  phys¬ 
ical  fitness,  and  leadership  training. 
Military  training  is  given  through  mili¬ 


tary  marching  and  tactics,  customs  and 
courtesies  of  the  service,  theory  of 
military  formations,  ranking.  ot;gani- 
zation.  aims,  and  handling  of  arms. 
Physi<al  fitness  is  developed  by  cal¬ 
isthenics.  vigorous  sports,  and  by  run¬ 
ning  over  two  tough  obstacle  courses. 
Leadership  training  is  provided  by  (1) 
a  rotating  system  of  “non-coms"'  in 
which  all  have  a  chance  to  be  “pri¬ 
vates.”  “corporals.”  and  “sergeants.” 
(2l  an  oppiirtunily  to  command  at 
\arious  times,  and  (3t  by  display  of 
discipline  and  desirable  personal  traits. 

Values 

The  military  demands  skill  in  snap, 
precision  movement,  and  quick  obedi¬ 
ence  to  command.  A  man  must  de- 
\elop  alertness,  he  must  be  capable  of 
instant  response.  Training,  such  as 
military  marching  and  tactics,  develops 
the  command-response  situation  which 
is  not  necessarily  carried  over  from 
another  activity.  This  training  will 
help  a  boy  to  become  outstanding  in 
his  group  when  he  is  a  member  of  the 
armed  forces.  Furthermore,  more  rapid 
advancement  and  higher  remuneration 
w  ill  be  forthcoming. 

They  Like  It 

ith  war  as  an  incentive,  the  boys 
are  enjoying  the  program.  It  is  rec¬ 
reation  for  them  and  of  no  “milk  and 
honey”  variety.  In  spite  of  the  high 
scholarship  standards  of  the  institution 
and  the  already  over-crowded  sched¬ 
ule.  many  boys  are  attending  drill. 
Of  I.tO  college  boys,  over  .50  manage 
to  find  time  to  meet  twice  a  week  for 
one  hour.  The  same  is  true  of  more 
than  half  of  the  boys  in  the  high 
whool.  They  must  be  present,  too. 
The  student  with  a  record  of  unex¬ 
cused  absences  is  dropped  from  the 


organization.  The  boys  decided  this 
themselves  at  the  first  meeting  when 
they  helped  set  up  the  objectives  of 
the  program.  Of  course,  any  person 
can  drop  out  at  any  time. 

Why  Not  Organize? 

With  the  advocacy  of  the  High 
School  Victory  Corps  program,  there 
is  no  reason  why  every  school  in  the 
country  cannot  institute  a  similar  pro¬ 
gram.  In  those  places  where  schools 
are  ill-equipped  to  handle  such  a  proj¬ 
ect.  some  other  community  agency 
might  become  the  sponsor.  It  could 
be  a  community  affair.  At  any  rate, 
it  is  worth  while  and  fun. 


Wartime  Comiiieiicement 
Helps 

The  NEA  Division  of  Publications 
has  for  a  number  of  years  published 
each  January  what  has  been  known  as 
the  Vitalized  Commencement  Manual. 
This  year  it  is  called  the  If  arlime  Coni' 
mencement  Manual.  It  contains  sum¬ 
maries  of  24  of  the  best  programs  sub¬ 
mitted  by  schools  throughout  the 
country  and  a  half  dozen  scripts  of 
other  programs.  64  pp.  -S.Sc. 

Another  part  of  the  Commencement 
Packet  consists  entirely  of  the  pageant 
For  This  We  Fight,  the  1942  com¬ 
mencement  program  of  Englewood, 
Colorado,  High  School.  This  fine  pa¬ 
geant.  complete  w  ith  stage  instructions, 
is  suitable  not  only  for  commence¬ 
ments.  but  for  other  occasions.  32  pp. 
2.Sc.  The  two  parts  together  will  be 
sold  as  a  packet  for  the  customary 
price  of  50c. 

Order  from  the  National  Education 
Association.  1201  Sixteenth  Street, 
N.  W..  Washington.  D.  C. 
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Let’s  Make 


Are  you  planning  a 
Victory  Garden? 

These  little  boys  and 
girls  raised  all  kinds  of 
products — and  did  an  ex¬ 
cellent  community  rela¬ 
tions  job  at  the  same 
time.  They  learned  gar¬ 
dening  and  many  other 
things  also. 


Early  last  spring  the  kindergarten 
children  were  garden  conscious, 
because  they  had  heard  radio  talks 
on  Victory  Gardens,  had  discussed 
gardens  at  school,  and  had  sold  garden 
seeds  throughout  the  neighborhood.  So 
when  Richard  suggested,  “Let’s  make 
a  garden,”  the  class  was  enthusiastic 
about  beginning  at  once. 

Elxcursions  were  taken  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  to  locate  a  desirable  site  for 
the  garden.  At  the  suggestion  of  the 
principal,  we  found  “acres  of  dia¬ 
monds”  directly  across  the  street  from 
the  school.  This  vacant  lot  was  city 
owned,  but  permission  to  use  it  was 
granted.  In  clearing  the  lot  prepara¬ 
tory  to  planting,  the  children  collected 
scraps  of  iron,  tin,  and  paper. 

Sixth  grade  boys  turned  the  soil. 
Through  the  City  Park  Department  we 
secured  top  soil.  We  purchased  garden 
seeds  with  the  money  that  we  had  re¬ 
ceived  as  a  prize  award  from  the  Par¬ 
ent-Teachers’  Association.  A  complete 
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By  Helen  Forgy  Vogt, 
Brighton  Avenue  School, 
Atlantic  City 


garden  layout  was  chalked  off  on  the 
floor  of  the  kindergarten  before  we 
made  the  beds  in  the  garden.  Shells 
collected  from  the  beach  marked  off 
the  beds.  Wide  paths  were  left  for 
working  convenience. 

Vegetables  planted  included  onions, 
radishes,  lettuce,  carrots,  beans,  peas, 
beets,  corn,  potatoes,  tomatoes  and 
pumpkins. 

As  the  vegetables  matured  the  chil¬ 
dren  found  the  need  of  a  store  in  which 
to  sell  their  produce.  Orange  crates 
were  brought  from  home,  and  gar¬ 
deners  turned  carpenters  and  built  the 
store.  They  named  their  architectural 
achievement  “Victory  Market.” 

Spontaneous  expressions  such  as 
those  listed  below  came  from  the  chil¬ 
dren  as  they  worked  in  their  garden. 


"The  japs  were  in  our  garden.  No, 
they  are  Japanese  beetles.” 

"The  bees  think  this  is  their  mar¬ 
ket,  but  it  isn’t,  is  it?” 

"The  worms  think  what  we  planted 
is  their  lunch.” 

"Let  us  scare  the  bugs  away,  let  us 
put  paint  or  cement  down,  then  when 
the  bugs  crawl  around  they  will  stick.” 

“My  father  can  put  the  nails  in  al¬ 
most  as  well  as  1  can.” 

“If  we  hadn’t  gone  out  of  our  room, 
we  wouldn’t  have  had  this  garden.” 

“We  reallv  are  working,  aren’t 
we?” 

The  garden  experience  provided 
many  activities  in  which  each  member 
of  the  class  participated. 

The  children  planned  a  garden  frolic 
to  which  their  parents,  friends,  and  all 
the  pupils  of  the  school  were  invited. 
At  this  frolic  the  story  of  the  Victory 
Garden  was  told  in  song,  rhyme,  and 
rhythm.  The  dramatization  of  Peter 
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Rabbit  was  realistic  because  the  garden 
supplied  a  natural  setting.  Those  who 
had  never  before  wanted  to  “play  a 
story”  asked  to  be  given  a  part  in 
“Peter  Rabbit.” 

The  following  statements  were  over¬ 
heard  as  the  children,  playing  host 
and  hostess,  conducted  the  visitors  on 
a  tour  of  the  garden. 

“Some  of  the  seeds  we  planted  were 
so  tiny  you  could  hardly  see  them, 
and  some  were  as  large  as  my  fist.” 

“Seeds  are  different  colors.  Most 
of  them  are  white,  brown,  and  black.” 

“Vegetables  are  good  for  health, 
we  should  eat  them  every  day.” 

“I’ll  pull  you  some  onions  for  your 
dinner.” 

“Weeds  grow  very  fast.  We  snatch 
them  out  when  we  see  them.” 

“Diane’s  father  put  the  flag  pole  up 
for  us.  He  fixed  a  broken  rake.” 

“My  father  gave  us  the  wooden 
fence.  He  thought  it  would  be  too 
expensive  for  us  to  buy  a  new  fence.” 

“We  put  our  American  flag  in  the 
center  of  the  garden.  Every  day  we 
pledge  allegiance.” 

“We  sing  our  garden  songs  under 
the  flag.” 

At  the  Victory  Market,  child  clerks 
sold  the  vegetables  that  were  “fresh 
from  the  farm!”  The  demand  for  the 
vegetables  far  exceeded  the  supply. 
Phone  and  mail  orders  amazed  and 
encouraged  the  children.  Autos  stop¬ 
ped,  and  strangers  urged  the  children 
to  sell.  One  family  wanted  to  huy  the 
entire  crop!  Baskets  of  vegetables 
were  presented  to  city  and  school  of¬ 
ficials. 

The  busy  gardeners  used  paper  bags, 
berry  and  oatmeal  boxes,  cartons  and 
bottles  as  containers  for  their  produce. 
ConseiA’ation  of  these  materials  was 
emphasized. 

Thirteen  dollars  from  the  sale  of  the 
vegetables  was  turned  over  to  the 
Junior  Red  Cross.  The  handling  of 
this  money  was  a  delightful  and  valu¬ 
able  experience  to  the  children. 

Purposes 

1.  To  raise  funds  to  help  win  the 
war  for  peace. 

2.  To  correlate  garden  activities  with 
other  phases  of  school  work. 

3.  To  teach  concrete  nature  study  by 
giving  first  hand  experience. 

4.  To  acquaint  children  with  the 
growth  of  various  seeds  from  the 
planting  of  the  seeds  to  the  gath¬ 
ering  of  them  when  the  plants  ma¬ 
ture. 

5.  To  familiarize  children  with  gar¬ 
dening  as  an  industry  so  that  they 


can  appreciate  the  efforts  that  their 
parents  and  other  workers  must  put 
forth  before  food  is  finally  served 
on  the  table. 

6.  To  further  reading  readiness  by 
labeling  the  garden  beds  and  print¬ 
ing  the  names  of  the  vegetables. 

7.  To  encourage  language  expression 
and  thus  add  a  wealth  of  new  words 
to  each  child’s  vocabulary. 

As  a  result  of  this  activity  neighbor¬ 
hood  interest  was  keen.  Garden  con¬ 
tagion  spread.  The  endeavor  from 
such  tiny  tots  suggested  to  other  folks 
a  cleaning  up  of  cluttered  yards  and 
lots.  The  public  observed  the  chil¬ 
dren  at  work,  bought  their  products, 
contributed  seeds,  and  supplied  a  gate, 
a  flag  pole,  a  sign,  and  a  hose.  Adults 
assisted  in  watering  the  garden,  pub¬ 
lished  articles,  composed  verse  about 
the  garden,  and  took  pictures  of  the 
workers. 

The  garden  attracted  the  attention 
of  agricultural  agents,  educators,  min¬ 
isters.  parents,  friends,  and  hundreds 
of  school  children  throughout  the  city 
and  neighboring  communities. 


Value 

The  garden  project  was  valuable  be¬ 
cause  it  brought  about  a  closer  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  home,  neighbor¬ 
hood  and  school,  and  helped  interpret 
the  work  of  the  school  to  the  public. 

The  children  ate  and  slept  better  by 
working  in  the  sun.  They  were  out 
of  doors  when  nature  offered  the  most, 
physically  and  spiritually,  working  not 
only  for  themselves,  but  for  the  benefit 
of  others. 

The  entire  class  had  an  intimate  and 
continuous  contact  with  nature  in  its 
embryo  stage,  and  saw  its  gradual 
development.  The  children  gained 
great  respect  for  plant  life.  They  did 
not  want  to  see  even  grass  trod  upon. 
They  learned  responsibility,  coopera¬ 
tion,  and  courtesy  by  sharing  their 
tools,  taking  turns,  and  respecting  the 
work  done  by  other  members  of  the 
class.  A  greater  spirit  of  helpfulness 
toward  each  other  was  reflected  in  their 
home  life,  according  to  reports  from 
parents. 

In  each  child  there  was  a  feeling  of 
pride  and  satisfaction  when  his  work 
was  successfully  completed. 


Everybody  Works  at  Our  House 
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Camping 

Is 


IT  HAPPENED  IN  a  rather  typical  sum¬ 
mer  camp  for  adolescent  bc>ys.  The 
season  was  approaching  its  close. 
Scores  of  likeable,  whole-hearted  young 
Americans  had  been  sharing  in  count¬ 
less  worthwhile  and  happy  adventures. 
Some  had  been  keenest  about  the  many- 
sided  waterfront  pursuits.  Some  had 
thrilled  most  to  the  field  sports  and 
campus  games.  Others  had  been  hap¬ 
piest  in  the  various  specialized  skills 
like  handicrafts,  riflery,  nature  work, 
or  “camper  craft”  on  the  open  wilder¬ 
ness  trails.  All  had  enjoyed  the  eve¬ 
ning  campfires,  socials,  and  stunt 
nights. 

Almost  all  had  come  to  feel  a  cer¬ 
tain  independence,  a  freedom  from 
earlier  misgivings  and  fears — a  new 
confidence  away  from  home,  a  sense 
of  “belonging”,  and  a  self-reliance  they 
had  never  known  before. 

Nearly  all  had  found  a  strong  ad¬ 
miration  and  attachment  for  one  or 
more  of  the  camp  counselors  or  other 
staff  advisors. 

Some  of  these  boys  had  continuing 
problems  of  course,  but  all  of  them 


were  at  least  beginning  to  “reach  their 
stride”  as  never  before — all.  that  is, 
except  Bill. 

Bill  was  the  king  of  problem  camp¬ 
ers.  No  boy  of  such  perverse  nature 
had  entered  the  rustic  gateway  of  that 
campsite  for  many  years.  Mere  “prac¬ 
tical  jokes”  were  insufficient  to  satisfy 
Bill's  jaded  appetite  for  adventure  and 
novelty.  His  tricks  and  betrayals  sur¬ 
passed  those  of  any  other  for  sheer 
meanness  and  “cussedness'\ 

Bill  was  large  for  his  age  and  a  bit 
formidable  to  some  of  his  fellow  camp¬ 
ers.  However,  his  physical  bulk  in¬ 
spired  less  fear  than  did  his  cunning 
inventions  to  make  others  miserable. 

Knowing  the  anxieties  and  fears 
of  a  ty  pical  “rookie”,  Bill  would  hook 
up  various  crude  mechanical  devices 
with  which  to  plague  new  and  green 
campers  through  both  waking  and 
sleeping  hours.  The  tilt  of  a  water  can, 
a  “doctored”  bunk,  a  rawhide  trip- 
cord  across  a  woods  trail  in  the  dark¬ 
ness — many  were  the  painful  annoy¬ 
ances.  scares  and  outright  accidents 
that  resulted  from  this  camper’s  un¬ 
social  hand  and  brain. 


That  was  during  the  early  half  of 
the  summer. 

Then  an  amazing  thing  began  to 
happen!  Bill's  counselor  had  worked 
patiently  to  inspire  this  boy’s  confi¬ 
dence  and  admiration — a  seemingly 
futile  and  up-hill  task  at  first,  hut  ex¬ 
citing  in  its  possibilities  as  time  went 
on.  He  was  beginning  to  succeed.  Com¬ 
mon  activity — interests  were  discov¬ 
ered.  Friendly  challenges  wrere  hurled 
back  and  forth.  Higher  ideals  were 
steadily  bombarding  Bill's  socially 
dull  consciousness. 

At  length  the  entire  camp  became 
aware  that  Bill  was  trying  hard — 
striving  to  become  a  good  enough 
camper  to  at  least  partly  erase  the 
errors  of  past  weeks. 

One  of  the  traditions  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  camp  was  the  time-honored  cus¬ 
tom  of  a  great  campfire  at  the  very 
close  of  the  season.  At  this  memorable 
pow-wow  all  honorable-mentions  and 
awards  were  given  for  the  w'ork  of  the 
entire  season.  Most  coveted  of  all 
these  honors  was  a  special  emblem 
that  betokened  “high  standing  within 
the  life  of  the  tribe". 


Fun 


By  H.  L.  McConaughy,  President, 

New  Jersey  Camping  Assn. 

Looking  for  a  summer  job? 
Teachers  are  wanted  to  do  the 
important  job  of  counseling  boys 
and  girls  in  the  great  out-of-doors 
this  summer.  Write  to  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Personnel,  American 
Camping  Assn.,  at  45  Bleecker 
Street,  Newark.  Bill  and  his  sis¬ 
ters  will  appreciate  your  leader¬ 
ship. 
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The  big  night  came.  As  was  cus¬ 
tomary  the  camp  director  stood  impres¬ 
sively  in  the  firelight  with  the  choice 
emblems  in  his  hand.  One  by  one.  the 
name  of  each  boy  was  called.  When  a 
camper  heard  his  name  he  would  rise 
to  his  feet,  step  forward  several  paces 
and  stand  quietly  in  the  midst  of  the 
circle  facing  the  "chief. 

If  any  boy  in  the  surrounding  circle 
knew  of  a  fairly  serious  black  mark 
against  a  camper’s  record  in  the  tribe, 
it  was  not  simply  his  duty  but  his 
loyal  and  sworn  obligation  to  rise  and 
say,  "Oh,  Chief!” — and  then  to  state 
clearly  and  briefly  the  charge  which, 
in  his  estimation,  might  possibb  with¬ 
hold  this  fellow  tribesman  from  wear¬ 
ing  the  camps  highest  award.  At  last  Bill  began  to  realize  in  a  be-  terials  of  decency  and  loyalty  and 

As  Bill  listened  for  his  name  to  be  wildered  way  the  surprising  truth — the  friendship  that  made  him  rise  to  so 

called  his  spirit  and  bearing  seemed  to  fellows  were  actually  with  him;  seek-,  fine  a  response — all  he  needed  was  a 

wilt.  He  thought  back  over  some  of  ing  to  give  him  a  “break”  in  the  light  friend  who  would  have  confidence  in 

the  excessively  "dirty  tricks  ’  that  had  of  his  newer,  more  worthwhile  efforts,  him.  His  counselor  proved  to  be  that 

marred  his  early-season  record— and  h  was  then  that  the  unpredictable  friend. 

felt  instinctively  that  it  w  as  too  late  now  happened — an  event  made  possible  For  the  young  man  or  young  woman, 

in  spite  of  his  changed  spirit  and  effort,  only  by  the  challenge  and  democrac)  for  a  teacher,  w  ho  is  thinking  in  terms 

At  the  sound  of  his  name  Bill  some-  of  a  fine  summer  camp  for  American  of  camping  leadership,  the  season  of 

how  got  to  his  feet  and  presented  him-  >outh.  1943  w  ill  offer  many  different  kinds  of 

self  before  the  camp  director  w  ith  the  Bill  suddenly  straightened  up.  looked  opportunity.  Some  may  prefer  to  guide 
attitude  of  a  whipped  cur.  How  well  the  camp  director  squarely  in  the  eye  individuals.  Others  to  shape  and  su- 
he  knew  that  at  least  a  dozen  boys  in  and  said.  "Oh.  Chief.  I  challenge  jjervise  various  experiments  in  group 

that  circle  about  him  could  quickly  myself  T’  Thereupon  he  turned  quietly  living.  Others  may  want  to  direct 

rise  and  tell  of  some  incriminating  ef-  and  walked  back  to  his  seat  in  the  ring,  sports  or  athletics,  aquatics,  or  crafts, 

fort  on  his  part!  He  knew  full  well  that  he  had  forfeited  Still  others  may  desire  to  instruct  in 

The  passing  seconds  seemed  like  the  prized  insignia.  skills  that  contribute  more  abruptly 

hours.  No  one  spoke.  To  Bill's  con-  When  Bill's  record  w  as  carefully  re-  to  pre-military  training — such  as  camp- 

fused  amazement,  still  more  time  checked  it  was  found  that  he  had  not  er-crafts,  riflery,  first-aid,  life  saving, 

passed,  and  still  the  seated  circle  was  come  from  a  very  good  home.  In  fact,  and  w  ilderness  treks.  A  counselor 

silent.  Not  the  silence  of  fear — for  it  was  definitely  one  of  those  so-called  would  spend  his  or  her  summer  in  the 

Bill  knew  well  that  there  were  some  "broken  homes”,  with  no  father  to  be  '■re-t  and  health)  out-of-doors.  At 

present  who  were  by  no  means  cowed  his  comrade  or  to  challenge  him  in  mat-  ’the  same  time  such  a  leader  would  be 

by  either  his  size  or  former  habits.  ters  of  right  and  wrong.  welcomed  by  Bill,  his  colleagues,  by 

Yet  the  silence  continued.  Deep  within  Bill  were  the  raw  ma-  Bill's  sister  and  her  playmates. 
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What’s  Wrong  With  Reading? 


The  teaching  of  reading  cannot  be  left  to  the  reading  teacher 
alone.  In  every  subject  there  should  be  a  consciousness  of 
reading  goals  in  the  minds  of  pupils  and  teachers. 


By  Helen  G.  Rowland, 
Hamilton  Township  High  School, 
Mercer  County 

After  hearing  my  new  eighth  grade 
students  repeatedly  mangle  im¬ 
promptu  readings  of  ordinary  par¬ 
agraphs  or  excerpts  from  newspapers 
and  magazines,  or  of  quotations  from 
their  literature  or  textbooks,  I  cannot 
help  but  notice  how'  our  reading  in¬ 
struction  is  falling  down.  There  are 
too  many  pupils  reaching  the  upper 
grades  of  our  elementary  schools  with¬ 
out  the  ability  to  read  simple  passages 
smoothly.  Too  many  have  not  been 
taught  how  to  interpret  what  they  read. 
Too  many  hate  reading.  Too  few  have 
even  a  nodding  acquaintance  with  Tom 
Sawyer,  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  the 
like,  but  have  as  their  bosom  compan¬ 
ions  every  character  to  be  found  in  a 
funny  book.  I  wonder  if,  in  our  strug¬ 
gle  to  keep  up  with  plans,  reports, 
courses,  and  the  increasing  complexi¬ 
ties  of  a  teacher’s  day,  we  are  neglect¬ 
ing  our  duty  to  create  in  our  children 
a  love  of  reading. 

The  fault  in  our  reading  program 
lies  in  two  places:  (1)  in  our  policy- 
of  decreasing  provisions  for  oral  read¬ 
ing,  from  the  fifth  grade  up  and,  (2) 
in  that  we  do  not  separate  the  teaching 
of  reading  from  the  teaching  of  litera¬ 
ture.  What  chance  does  a  poor  reader 
have  to  enjoy  Robin  Hood  when  he 
knows  he’ll  be  tested  on  the  story — and 
surely  fail?  Who’s  going  to  get  any 
enjoyment  out  of  the  exploits  of  King 
Arthur  when  he  knows  that  he’s  going 
to  have  to  write  answers  to  a  great 
many  questions  that  most  certainly 
will  wind  up  in  the  waste  basket? 

My  concern  is  not  so  much  with  the 
very  slow,  mentally  weak  pupil  that  is 
passed  along  with  ’most  every  class,  nor 
with  the  bright  pupil  who  loves  read¬ 
ing  for  reading’s  sake.  It  is  rather  with 
the  child  of  good  mentality,  good  think- 


HONOR  ROLL 

The  May  issue  of  the  Review  will 
carry  the  names  of  members  of  the 
N.J.E.A.  now  serving  in  the  armed 
or  auxiliary  services  of  the  United 
States  Government — names  which  have 
not  appeared  in  previous  issues.  Please 
inform  the  editor  immediately  of  addi¬ 
tions  to  be  made  to  this  Honor  Roll. 


iiig  ability,  who  somewhere  along  the 
line  has  acquired  a  hale  of  reading. 

Can  we  get  behind  the  guard  of  the 
surly  boy  who  mutters  that  he  hates 
books  when  library  period  comes 
around,  who  looks  for  the  “skinniest” 
book  when  reading  is  forced  upon  him, 
who  refuses  to  read  aloud  because  he 
knows  his  own  shortcomings,  who 
hands  in  a  blank  paper  because  he 
doesn’t  know  what  he’s  read?  There 
are  increasing  numbers  of  this  kind  of 
pupil  in  our  upper  grades. 

Of  course,  in  the  well-planned  read¬ 
ing  program,  this  can’t  happen!  Un¬ 
fortunately  it  does.  Too  many  boys 
and  girls  reach  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  without  the  ability  to  attack 
words,  without  the  training  to  get  at 
the  meat  of  a  paragraph.  Too  many 
can’t  read  smoothly  a  simple  para¬ 
graph  at  sight.  Worst  of  all,  these 
same  boys  and  girls  will  never  learn 
to  read  (unless  looking  at  picture  mag¬ 
azines  is  reading),  if  we  do  not  teach 
them  in  the  elementary  schools.  With 
the  radio  supplying  so  much  of  our  en¬ 
tertainment  and  information,  we’re 
going  to  become  more  and  more  in¬ 
clined  to  listen  and  less  inclined  to 
read. 

What’s  the  solution?  I  don’t  pro¬ 
fess  to  know’.  It’s  such  a  great  prob¬ 
lem  that  I  believe  each  teacher,  in  each 
grade,  in  each  subject,  must  consider 
it  her  own  individual  responsibility. 
She  must  have  the  patience  to  provide 
her  pupils  with  numberless  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  read  orally,  to  interpret,  to  re¬ 
produce,  to  critize.  to  discuss  what 
they  read,  and  to  enjoy  what  they  read. 
It’s  so  easy  for  a  teacher  to  call  on  a 
dependable  student  when  she’s  pressed 
for  time — so  hard  to  plan,  to  prepare, 
to  wait  sympathetically,  helpfully  for 
those  who  can’t  read  two  words  in  a 
row  without  distress. 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  ways  I 
have  found  to  insure  the  best  reading, 
both  oral  and  silent,  is  to  place  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  preparation  in  the 
hands  of  committees  of  students.  To 
be  successful,  however,  this  plan  re¬ 
quires  that  the  teacher  must  provide: 
a  good  reader  and  a  good  leader  at  the 
head  of  each  group,  clearly  defined 
standards  within  the  scope  of  the  grade. 


an  objecti\e  inelhotl  of  scoring  reports, 
a  definite  purpose,  a  true  audience  sit¬ 
uation  for  each  presentation — whether 
it  be  a  dramatization,  a  biography,  or 
a  discussion  of  the  social  customs  of 
Eskimos — a  plan  to  give  each  child 
frequent,  regular  turns  in  being  re¬ 
sponsible  for  participation  in,  and 
preparation  for,  his  group’s  reports, 
enough  class  time  for  the  group  to 
work  together,  and  a  competitive  spir¬ 
it.  A  child  will  go  to  great  lengths  to 
make  a  good  impression  on  his  class¬ 
mates.  This  method  isn’t  as  easy  as  it 
sounds,  although  after  the  plan  has 
been  established,  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  satisfaction  in  it  for  both  teacher 
and  pupil.  The  teacher  must  think  far 
ahead  of  the  group;  she  must  provide 
a  wealth  of  material  for  reference  and 
for  pleasure;  she  must  see  to  it  that 
these  reading  materials  are  of  varying 
degrees  of  difficulty  so  that  the  poorest 
reader  can  find  something  that  he  can 
read  and  understand.  She  must  always 
encourage  the  laggard  and  be  swift  to 
give  credit  for  improvements.  Above 
all,  she  must  guide  the  work  of  com¬ 
mittees  into  worthwhile  channels. 

The  teaching  of  reading  cannot  be 
left  to  the  reading  teacher  or  to  the 
reading  period  alone.  In  every  subject, 
throughout  the  whole  day,  there  should 
be  a  consciousness  of  reading  goals  in 
the  minds  of  pupils  and  teachers.  The 
mechanics  of  reading  should  be  taught 
regularly,  scientifically.  The  love  of 
reading  will  come  through  the  ingenu¬ 
ity,  personality,  and  persistency  of  the 
teacher.  The  old  devices  used  to  en¬ 
snare  unsuspecting  children  into  the 
reading  of  a  book  are  still  good:  read 
exciting  passages,  begin  a  story  in 
class  and  watch  how  many  clamor  to 
finish  it.  Let  the  class  entice  you  into 
the  telling  of  a  hero  story  during  his¬ 
tory  period — then  provide  them  with 
books  containing  similar  stories.  Bring 
to  class  new  books  wearing  bright 
colorful  jackets  and  containing  many 
vivid  illustrations.  Disrupt  your  regu¬ 
lar  program  once  in  a  while  to  give 
them  a  story.  Yes,  of  course,  you’ll 
miss  your  arithmetic,  but  what’s  that 
compared  with  the  possibility  of  start¬ 
ing  off  even  just  one  boy  or  girl  on 
the  high  road  of  reading? 
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By  E.  Frederick  McClelland, 
Baltin  High  School, 
Elizabeth 

IN  THE  YEARS  of  quiet  peace  we  felt 
justified  in  spending  our  summers  by 
pursuing  courses  in  colleges  and 
universities  so  that  our  fund  of  knowl¬ 
edge  might  be  increased  and  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  students  entrusted  to  us. 
Travel  added  to  our  understanding  and 
interest  in  our  chosen  fields.  Yes, 
we  even  felt  vindicated  when,  after  a 
summer  of  fun  and  relaxation,  we  re¬ 
turned  to  our  work  with  renewed  vigor 
and  vitality. 

Summer  Employment  Is  the  Solution 
War  has  changed  all  of  this.  In¬ 
creased  living  costs  mean  for  many 
of  us  the  loss  of  money  that  could  be 
spent  on  courses  of  study,  travel,  and 
leisure.  We  find  it  necessary  to  sup¬ 
plement  our  stable  incomes  by  find¬ 
ing  added  opportunities  to  earn  money. 

The  form  of  employment  matters  lit¬ 
tle,  providing  it  meets  the  needs  of 
the  country.  It  might  well  be  a  sum¬ 
mer  in  camp  or  on  a  playground  where 
we  can  continue  to  serve  and  guide 
children.  Stores,  small  shops,  offices, 
transportation  and  communication  fa¬ 
cilities,  businesses  of  all  kinds,  and 
farms  will  in  all  probability  be  ham¬ 
pered  by  lack  of  sufficient  help.  The 
field  of  heavy  industry  is  most  acutely 
affected  because  women  replacements 
cannot  be  supplied. 

Teacher  Association  Finds  Jobs 
Last  Spring  the  far-sighted  policy 
of  the  Elizabeth  Teachers  Association 
made  it  possible  for  many  men  in 
the  Elizabeth  area  to  find  employment 
in  several  industries  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  vacation.  Major  industries  in  the 
local  area  were  contacted  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  determine  their  attitude  to¬ 
ward  the  summer  employment  of  teach¬ 
ers.  Many  employers  responded  en¬ 
thusiastically,  stating  qualifications 


desired,  salary,  and  hours  of  employ¬ 
ment.  A  brief  statement  of  the  kind 
of  work  available  was  included  by  the 
committee  in  its  mimeographed  re¬ 
port  circulated  throughout  the  schools. 

Since  most  of  us  had  no  other  skill 
but  teaching  academic  subjects,  we 
were  forced  to  apply  for  positions  of 
unskilled  labor.  A  dozen  or  more  of 
us  found  immediate  employment  in 
a  nearby  metal  refining  industry.  We 
shed  our  white  collars  for  w  ork  clothes, 
and  joined  the  ranks  of  war  work¬ 
ers.  The  induction  process  consisted 
of  a  careful  check  on  citizenship  and 
civilian  activities,  followed  by  a  thor¬ 
ough  physical  examination,  and  a  fairly 
complete  explanation  of  the  different 
functions  of  the  plant' and  our  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  job. 

The  First  Day 

The  first  day  was  of  epic  importance 
to  those  of  us  who  had  no  experience 
beyond  the  domestic  chores  of  shovel¬ 
ing  snow  or  mowing  a  lawn.  Our  gang 
was  told  to  report  to  the  yard  fore¬ 
man.  He  distributed  us  along  the 
way  to  our  various  assignments,  .\fter 
walking  a  quarter  of  a  mile  we  were 
finally  turned  over  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  our  immediate  foreman.  We 
were  given  heavy  gloves,  a  respirator, 
a  pick  and  a  shovel.  This  foreman 
pointed  to  a  pile  of  slag  on  the  floor 
and  told  us,  in  a  clipped  voice,  to  put 
nine  shovelfuls  in  one  box  and  the 
tenth  one  in  another  box.  The  ris¬ 
ing  dust  was  a  barometer  of  our  en¬ 
thusiasm,  and  more  experienced  hands 
warned  us  of  the  agonies  of  aching 
muscles  that  lay  ahead  unless  we  paced 
ourselves.  As  usual  with  novices,  this 
warning  w’ent  unheeded  and  toward 
the  end  of  the  day  we  began  to  wonder 
whether  the  quitting  whistle  would  ever 
blow. 

Home  to  eat  and  bed  we  went — 
wondering  aU  the  while  whether  our 
racked  bodies  would  respond  to  an¬ 
other  day  of  such  punishment.  Much 


to  our  amazement  we  worked  through 
the  next  day  feeling  less  tired.  By 
the  end  of  two  weeks  our  muscles  be¬ 
came  so  hardened  that  the  monotony 
of  continuous  shoveling  became  our 
greatest  hardship.  Some  of  us  were 
promoted  to  unloading  freight  cars 
full  of  scrap  metal,  and  others  were 
sent  to  attack  small  mountains  of 
tangled  wire  which  had  to  be  sep¬ 
arated  and  shaken  clean. 

We  Liked  Our  Fellow  Workers 

During  our  short  lunch  periods,  we 
were  able  to  take  stock  of  our  fel¬ 
low  workers  and  form  new  and  inter¬ 
esting  friendships.  We  soon  became 
acquainted  with  college  students,  other 
teachers,  a  supervising  principal,  and 
even  a  college  professor.  A  bond  of 
understanding  and  respect  grew  up  be¬ 
tween  us  educators  and  the  regular 
help.  We  were  doubtful  if  under  sim¬ 
ilar  circumstances  we  would  be  as 
democratic  and  as  ready  to  admit  these 
husky  men  to  equal  standing  in  our 
own  jobs.  Our  bungling  and  awkward 
efforts  met  with  sympathy  and  help. 

We  learned  much  during  those  sum¬ 
mer  months.  Sheer  strength  could  be 
supplanted  by  knack  and  proper  muscu¬ 
lar  coordination  to  move  or  lift  heavy 
objects.  Some  of  us  were  taught  the 
skills  of  operating  lathes,  grinders, 
winches,  continuous  casting  machines, 
bar  bundling  machines,  and  overhead 
cranes.  Others  of  us  were  used  to 
tend  molds  or  inspect  finished  cakes 
and  bars.  Not  the  least  interesting  of 
our  experiences  was  the  first  hand  in¬ 
formation  we  got  regarding  relation¬ 
ships  between  management  and  labor 
unions. 

At  the  end  of  the  summer  we  were 
healthier,  stronger,  more  prosperous, 
and  certainly  wiser  than  we  had  been 
when  we  began.  I  confess,  with  no 
feeling  of  shame  and  with  the  greatest 
of  pride,  that  I  had  an  opportunity 
at  last  to  play  a  small  role  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  vital  war  materials. 
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History  by  Localities 


By  Louis  Sapperstein,  Paterson 


The  present  states  of  local  history 
illustrates  well  the  axiom  about 
familiarit)  breeding  contempt. 
Because  teachers  have  been  concerned 
with  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires,  with 
wars,  revolutions  and  great  crusades, 
they  have  apparently  relegated  to  lim¬ 
bo  what  were  judged  to  be  the  piddling 
incidents  of  local  history. 

Up  to  now,  it  is  true,  local  history 
has  been  largely  associated  with  first 
settlers,  historic  sites  and  village  brag¬ 
gadocio.  Abandoned  to  the  anti¬ 
quarians,  the  subject  has  confined  itself 
to  some  rather  feeble  minutiae. 

Actually,  local  history  is  loaded  w  ith 
fabulous  classroom  possibilities.  Vir¬ 
tually  untapped,  the  field  w  aits  only  for 
the  alert  teacher  to  exploit  its  rich  po¬ 
tentialities.  In  addition,  local  history 
has  creative  aspects  for  reseach  and 
writing  to  challenge  and  stimulate  the 
teacher  who  cares  to  pass  beyond  the 
routine  and  the  stereotyped. 

It  is,  however,  as  a  technique  rather 
than  a  body  of  subject  matter  that 
history  from  the  local  point  of  view 
reveals  its  richest  implications.  Prop¬ 
erly  handled,  local  history  can  be 
wonderfully  effective  in  introducing 
the  broader  problems  of  American  his¬ 
tory  and  world  historv. 

The  low  estimate  previouslv  placed 
on  local  history  was  due  largely  to  the 
failure  by  many  teachers  to  realize  that 
the  same  trends,  movements,  forces  and 
cycles  discernible  in  the  histories  of 
nations  and  hemispheres  also  operate 
in  localities.  Life  in  the  microcosm, 
moreover,  can  be  very  revealing  under 
the  proper  focus. 

In  a  definite  sense  we  can  say  as 
Carlyle  says  of  heroes:  “Historv  is  the 
essence  of  innumerable  localities.”  Al¬ 
though  it  would  be  misleading  to  glor¬ 
ify  local  history  into  a  philosophy  of 
history,  the  methodology  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  has  a  universal  application. 

As  a  method  of  approach,  local  his¬ 
tory  can  raise  the  curtain  on  some  verv 
practical  classroom  vistas.  The  geo¬ 
graphic,  racial,  social  and  cultural  as¬ 
pects  of  American  history  may  be 
studied  with  gratifying  results  from  a 
local  point  of  vantage. 

To  supplement  a  general  study  of 
the  Jacksonian  ferment,  for  example, 
the  local  ramifications  of  the  Whig- 
Loco  Foco  debate  may  be  investigated. 
\XTiat  was  the  tone  of  local  newspaper 
editorials  when  Martin  Van  Buren  was 
discussed?  \^Tio  was  the  congressman 
from  the  locality  during  the  I830’s  and 
what  political  forces  sent  him  to  ^Wash¬ 
ington? 


Did  Abraham  Lincoln  obtain  a  ma- 
jorit\  of  votes  cast  in  specific  localities 
during  the  election  of  1860?  Perhaps 
Douglas  or  Breckenridge  were  favored. 
The  local  vote  may  be  used  as  a  point 
of  departure  for  discussion  of  the  Civil 
ar  background. 

Not  local  relics  but  the  dynamics  of 
local  life  should  be  the  raison  d’etre  of 
local  history.  To  illustrate:  localities 
that  are  now  typical  suburban  boroughs 
were  once,  no  doubt,  the  seats  of  rural, 
agricultural  societies.  The  sale  of  farm 
acreage  and  subdivision  of  the  land 
involved  the  breakup  of  a  home  econ¬ 
omy  and  brought  the  important  trans¬ 
portation  problem  to  the  fore.  Like¬ 
wise.  in  localities  with  large  foreign 
born  populations,  the  national  immi¬ 
gration  problem  can  not  be  dissociated 
from  its  local  ramifications. 

The  history  of  Paterson,  New  Jersey, 
founded  almost  simultaneously  with 
Alexander  Hamilton’s  Report  on  Man¬ 
ufactures  to  the  First  Congress,  illus¬ 
trates  the  possibilities  of  local  history. 
The  industrialization  of  America  and 
the  concomitant  social  issues  may  be 
approached  in  terms  of  local  data  of 
the  most  colorful  character. 

Social  studies  teachers  need  not  sur¬ 
render  local  historv  to  the  museum 


curators.  Occasional  markers  com¬ 
memorating  the  movements  of  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Army  or  cannon  balls  on  the 
town  square  do  not  tell  the  whole  h>cal 
story — and  even  these  can  be  brought 
to  life. 

If  it  is  true  that  many  local  history 
books  are  distressing  collections  of 
civil  lists,  hackneyed  dates  and  lauda- 
torv  biographies  of  home  town  celebri¬ 
ties.  there  is  also  more  literature  for 
teaching  local  history  than  is  some¬ 
times  susf)ected. 

Files  of  old  newspapers  once  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  locality  are  wonderfully 
successful  in  recapturing  the  mood, 
atmosphere  and  color  of  the  past.  Cen¬ 
sus  reports,  ordinance  books,  city  di¬ 
rectories.  minutes  of  governing  bodies, 
church  records  and  court  proceedings 
are  some  of  the  sources  that  can  be 
consulted.  The  Writers'  Projects  of 
the  .\X'PA  have  made  important  con¬ 
tributions  by  means  of  the  State  vol¬ 
umes  of  the  American  Guide  series  and 
the  numertms  local  guides  and  his¬ 
tories. 

Teachers,  in  particular,  have  too 
long  been  patronizing  tow  ard  local  his¬ 
tory.  The  fact  is.  however,  that  many 
a  high  flown  historical  movement  can 
acquire  practical  significance  if  its  lo¬ 
cal  ramifications  are  studied.  Local¬ 
ities  have  an  intellectual,  economic  and 
social  background  whose  study  can 
bring  returns.  It  is  time  local  historv' 
came  of  age. 


Birthdays 


By  George  H.  Taylor, 
Camden  County  Vocational 
School 

Vi  ashington  was  a  great  man  and  is 
called  the  Father  of  His  Countrv.  Lin¬ 
coln  was  a  great  man  and  is  called  the 
Great  Emancipator.  We  in  America 
celebrate  the  birthday  of  these  men 
with  a  great  deal  of  admiration  and 
respect. 

There  was  another  man  who  was 
born  long  ago  and  whose  birthday  we 
celebrate,  but  in  a  very  much  different 
way.  This  man,  however,  was  not  an 
American.  He  was  born  in  an  obscure 
V  illage,  the  child  of  humble  parents.  Un¬ 
til  He  was  30  years  old  He  worked  in  a 
carpenter  shop,  and  then  for  three 
vears  He  was  an  itinerant  preacher. 
He  never  wrote  a  book.  He  had  no 
office  or  home.  The  authorities  con¬ 
demned  His  teachings.  His  friends 
deserted  Him.  One  betrayed  Him  to 
His  enemies  for  a  small  sum.  One  de¬ 
nied  Him.  He  went  through  the  mock¬ 
ery  of  a  trial.  He  was  nailed  upon  a 
cross  between  two  thieves.  While  He 
was  dying  His  executioners  gambled 
for  the  only  piece  of  property  He  own¬ 


ed  on  earth — His  coat.  When  He  was 
dead  He  was  taken  down  and  buried  in 
a  borrowed  tomb.  Nineteen  centuries 
have  come  and  gone,  yet  today  He  is 
the  crowning  glory  of  the  human  race, 
the  adored  leader  of  nations.  All  the 
armies  that  ever  marched,  and  all  the 
navies  that  were  ever  built,  and  all  the 
parliaments  that  ever  sat.  and  all  the 
rulers  that  ever  reigned — put  together 
-  have  not  affected  the  life  of  man 
upon  this  earth  so  profoundly  as  has 
His.  He  said  He  was  the  Son  of  God 
and  today  He  is  worshipped  as  such  by 
millions  of  the  earth’s  inhabitants.  All 
these  things  were  written  prophetically 
in  the  Old  Testament  and  have  come  to 
pass  in  the  New  Testament. 

Perhaps  if  everyone  would  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Book  that  tells  of 
this  Man  they  would  soon  know  the 
Man.  He  is  the  Man  that  inspires  His 
followers  with  the  courage  and  faith 
that  is  necessary  to  carry  on  in  times 
like  these.  Those  who  follow  in  His 
wav  of  life  will  save  the  American  way 
of  life. 

This  Man  had  many  different  names 
but  is  best  known  as  Jesus,  and  is 
called  the  Savior  of  the  World. 
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War  And  Correspondence  Study 


By  Kenneth  Fink, 

\orth  Plainfield  High  School 


Correspondence  study  courses  have 
been  oflFered  at  North  Plainfield 
since  September,  1934.  With  an 
initial  enrollment  of  twenty  in  such 
subjects  as  aviation,  service  station 
management,  diesel  engines,  radio,  mo¬ 
tor  boat  navigation,  civil  service,  auto 
mechanics,  carpentry  and  mill  work, 
fruit  farming,  and  poultry  raising,  the 
enrollment  has  fluctuated  between 
twenty  and  fifty-five  boys  and  girls. 
At  present,  boys  and  girls  are  studying 
aviation,  machine  shop,  diesel  engines, 
auto  engine-tuneup.  and  practical  elec¬ 
tricity — all  of  them  helpful  to  the  war 
effort. 


This  program  consists  of  provid¬ 
ing  pupils  with  books,  or  units,  in 
subjects  not  offered  in  tbe  regular 
high  school  curriculum.  These  courses 
of  study  are  purchased  by  the  Board 
of  Education  and  are  offered  free  to 
the  students  as  elective  subjects  for 
the  earning  of  credit  toward  gradua¬ 
tion.  The  classes  meet  five  times  a 
week  and  give  the  student  the  same 
credit  as  any  other  book  subject  meet¬ 
ing  tbe  same  number  of  periods  each 
week. 


turns  it  to  the  director,  who  then 
gives  the  boy  the  next  unit.  This 
goes  on  all  through  the  year.  Each 
student  is  normally  required  to  com¬ 
plete  one  unit  a  month,  ten  for  the 


The  method  of  operation  is  both 
simple  and  economical.  In  the  spring 
of  the  year  when  the  students  select 
their  courses  for  the  coming  semester, 
each  pupil  has  the  right  to  request  the 
privilege  of  studying  a  correspondence 
study  course.  He  does  this  by  com¬ 
pleting  an  application  blank  on  which 
he  lists  the  reasons  for  his  choice,  his 
academic  record  to  date,  and  any  other 
experience  that  would  indicate  future 
success  in  his  chosen  field.  The  blank 
is  then  signed  by  both  the  student 
and  his  parent.  When  this  is  done, 
the  director  checks  the  pupil's  I.Q..  his 
reading  quotient,  average  mark,  and 
other  pertinent  information.  The  ap¬ 
proval  of  a  parent  and  the  principal 
is  required  before  the  student  is  finallv 
accepted.  The  pupil  adds  the  course 
to  his  list  of  subjects  for  the  coming 
year.  At  the  same  time,  an  applica¬ 
tion  blank  requesting  enrollment  for 
the  pupil  is  sent  to  the  correspondence 
school  center  with  an  order  for  one 
or  more  units  of  the  selected  subjects. 


When  the  student  returns  in  the 
fall,  he  is  given  one  of  the  units  and 
goes  to  work.  In  each  unit  there  is 
an  examination.  The  director  tears 
this  out  and  gives  it  to  the  student 
when  he  is  finished  with  the  book  and 
signifies  his  readiness  to  take  the  test. 
The  pupil  takes  the  examination,  re- 


Besides  selecting  the  students,  pro¬ 
viding  the  books,  mailing  the  tests, 
and  keeping  the  records,  the  director 
also  sees  to  it  that  each  pupil  studies 
subjects  in  the  regular  curriculum  that 
will  be  helpful  for  his  course.  Thus 
the  student  receives  guidance  in  the 
selection  of  subjects  for  his  chosen 
vocation.  At  the  same  time,  the  di¬ 
rector  does  whatever  he  can  to  secure 
practical  experience  for  the  boys  and 
girls. 

Surprisingly  enough,  the  cost  is 
nominal.  All  pupils  meet  during  the 
same  period  so  that  only  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  teacher’s  time  is  taken  up 
with  this  work.  The  actual  cost  for 
booklets  and  lesson  marking  is  ap¬ 
proximately  SI  5.00  per  student  for  the 
entire  school  year. 

\s  WITH  other  school  courses,  there 
have  been  both  failures  and  successes. 
One  boy.  who  was  an  inferior  student 
so  far  as  book  subjects  w'ere  concerned, 
completed  a  motor  boat  navigation 
course  and  a  part  of  ocean  navigation. 
Upon  graduating,  he  secured  a  posi¬ 
tion  on  a  Standard  Oil  tanker  and  is 
now  an  engineer  in  the  Merchant 
Marine. 

Another  boy,  who  was  always  a 
problem  case  and  wbo  took  six  years 
to  complete  his  high  school  work,  fin¬ 
ished  a  service  station  management 
course,  went  into  business  with  his 
father,  and  was  supporting  a  family 
comfortably  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war.  Today  he  is  a  mechanic  in  gov¬ 
ernment  service. 

These  courses  have  undoubtedly 
helped  pupils  to  find  themselves  voca- 
tionallv.  Several  are  successful  farm¬ 
ers.  One  bov  is  in  business  for  him¬ 
self  as  a  radio  serviceman.  Another 
has  recently  been  given  his  commis¬ 
sion  as  a  second  lieutenant:  one  is  an 
aerial  photographer;  several  others  are 
aviation  mechanics:  still  another  is  a 
diesel  mechanic  in  the  service. 

While  correspondence  studv  courses 
do  not  make  expert  mechanics,  and 
are  not  a  substitute  for  the  vocational 
schools,  they  do  offer  secondary  schools 
an  opportunitv  to  enrich  the  cur¬ 
riculum  and  heln  the  war  effort  bv 
giving  boys  and  girls  much  more 
knowledge  in  specialized  fields  than 
thev  would  ordinarily  have. 


I 


A  SNEEZE  often  heralds  a  cold!  Milder 
weather  doesn’t  guarantee  freedom 
from  sickness.  But  T.P.U.  protection  does 
guarantee  freedom  from  worry  about  the 
costs  of  sickness  or  accident. 

The  Revised  P-EI  (Peerless-Hospital)  Cer¬ 
tificate  will  guard  your  salary  and  the  funds 
you’ve  put  aside  for  summer  vacation.  Its 
generous  benefits  cover  any  sickness  or  ac¬ 
cident  .  .  .  from  a  mild  cold  to  a  fractured 
bone  which  may  mean  weeks  of  hospitaliza¬ 
tion.  The  hospital  benefits  alone  .  .  .  $5.35 
per  day  from  the  first  day  . . .  would  be  well 
worth  the  low  cost  of  this  protection.  And 
I  yet  that  is  only  one  of  its  liberal  provisions. 


1 


( 


You'll  want  to  know  more  about  the  Re¬ 
vised  P-H  health  and  accident  protection. 
Mail  the  convenient  coupon  for  full  details. 


. 
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Ode  to  Middle-aged  Mediocrity 


It  was  but  my  reflection  in  the  mirror 
on  the  wall; 

The  years  my  homely  visage  had  not 
improved  at  all; 

Albeit  Nature’s  tried  to  make  me  laugh 
myself  to  death, 

When  that  old  grouch  looked  back  at 
me,  1  swear  I  held  my  breath! 

But  ere  I  could  remonstrate  with  the 
face  that  frowned  at  me. 

Or  rise  to  turn  the  light  out  so  that  I 
could  not  see 

The  ravages,  the  times  multiplied,  that 
teaching  school  had  made. 

The  nightmare  then  began  to  speak, 
and  this  is  what  it  said: 

“Well,  here  we  are,  just  you  and  I,  and 
after  twenty  years. 

We’ve  little  left  to  show  for  all  our 
sweat  and  toil  and  tears. 

The  piling  up  of  credits,  the  winning 
of  degrees. 

Save  artificial  denture,  thinned  hair, 
and  stiffening  knees! 

“Whene’er  we  wished  a  cigarette  or  a 
little  ‘lemonade’ 

We’ve  found  it  necessary  to  draw  the 
window-shade. 

In  fear  that  Mrs.  Smithson,  or  some 
other  holy  dame 

Might  peer,  and  to  the  school  board 
run,  to  publicize  the  same! 

“Whene’er  we  ‘threw  a  party’  we’ve  had 
to  keep  it  quiet. 

And  if  we  wanted  liquor,  send  someone 
else  to  buy  it; 

And  oh,  how  very  cautious  we’ve  been 
compelled  to  be 

To  keep  the  soiree  strictly  stag  and  not 
mix  he  and  she! 

“We’ve  had  a  pardonable  pride  in  the 
jobs  we’ve  had  to  do. 

In  spite  of  every  obstacle,  in  spite  of 
each  taboo 

Placed  on  us  by  our  ‘public,’  in  spite 
of  codes  self-made 

By  the  very  good — but  stupid — mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Ladies’  Aid. 

“When  the  depression  came  along  and 
we  gave  our  ten-per-cent 

The  Mayor  and  his  henchmen  thought 
us  quite  elegant. 

And  then  we  signed  a  paper  (a  sort 
of  inquisition) 

Declaring  we’d  never  ask  it  back  (and 
jeopardize  our  position). 

“And  now  there  comes  a  crop  of  kids, 
facsimilies  of  those 

Who  but  a  day,  it  seems,  ago,  in  the 
self-same  seats  would  doze. 


And  our  responsibility  with  these 
begins  anew; 

Can  we  perform  a  miracle  that  heredity 
failed  to  do? 

“Dinned  in  our  ears  the  war-cry,  ‘you 
must  improve  in  service,’ 

Prompted  summer  courses;  no  wonder 
we’ve  grown  nervous. 

Save  personal  satisfaction  there  has 
been  no  tangible  reward; 

Perhaps  you  think  you  can  live  on  that, 
but  you’ll  find  it  very  hard. 

“For  many,  many  years  now,  we’ve 
seen  each  other  eye  to  eye. 

And  though  you’re  somewhat  balmy, 
you’re  a  decent  sort  of  guy! 

I  can’t  do  much  about  this,  but  you’ll 
not  like  what  you  see. 

If  you  prove  yourself,  not  man,  but 
mouse,  ere  next  you  look  at  me. 

“I  pity  and  despise  you!”  And  then 
the  voice  was  still; 

I  shuddered  for  the  hearth  was  cold, 
and  then,  with  all  my  will 

Resolved  that,  since  for  many  years 
I’d  kept  on  giving,  giving. 

I’d  beard  the  lion  in  his  den  and  ask  a 
decent  living! 

— Anonymous. 


4.  The  board  of  education  is  to  pay 
the  cost  of  this  examination,  unless 
the  teacher  prefers  a  doctor  other 
than  the  one  selected  by  the  board. 
In  either  case,  a  doctor  making  the 
examination  must  be  approved  by 
the  board  of  education. 


Medical  Exams 
For  Teachers 

1.  Every  board  of  education  under  the 
provisions- of  Chapter  295,  P.  L. 
1939,  shall  require  a  physical  ex¬ 
amination  of  all  employees  of  the 
board  at  least  once  in  three  years 
to  determine  the  presence  or  ab¬ 
sence  of  communicable  or  infec¬ 
tious  disease. 

2.  If  the  examination  reveals  evidence 
of  a  communicable  or  infectious 
disease  the  board  of  education  shall 
require  that  supplemental  diagnostic 
data  be  obtained  by  means  of  lab¬ 
oratory  tests  or  by  fluoroscopic  or 
X-ray  techniques.  The  examina¬ 
tion  of  cases  manifesting  signs  or 
symptoms  suggestive  of  tuberculo¬ 
sis  shall  include  a  tuberculin  test 
or  X-ray  of  the  chest,  or  both.  At 
the  discretion  of  the  board  of  edu¬ 
cation,  one  or  both  such  techniques 
for  the  detection  of  tuberculosis 
may  be  required  of  all  employees. 

3.  Since  the  first  examination  was 
required  prior  to  June  30, 1940,  the 
examination  is  to  he  repeated  for 
most  teachers  this  year. 


Rutgers  Issues  Third 
Guidance  Study 
By  Stuart  R.  Racct  Newton 

Guidance  Practise  In  New  Jersey.  A 

Progress  Report.  Rutgers  University 

Studies  In  Education  Number  15. 

Rutgers  University  Press.  147  pp. 

1942. 

By  Rex  B.  Cunliffe,  Assoc.  Prof,  of 
Ed.,  Rutgers;  George  Field,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Guidance,  Pemberton;  Eld- 
ward  Herbert,  Director  of  Guid¬ 
ance,  Perth  Amboy;  James  J. 
O’Brien,  Director  of  Guidance, 
Linden;  Hanna  Stiglitz,  Ass’t 
Prin.,  Scotch  Plains  H.  S. 

Those  interested  in  pupil  guidance 
in  New  Jersey  secondary  schools  will 
recall  the  two  previous  studies  made 
by  Prof.  Cunliffe  and  associates,  the 
first  based  on  a  survey  made  in  1930- 
31,  the  second  similarly  conducted  in 
1935-1936.  The  present  volume  is  the 
result  of  a  third  survey  of  guidance 
practices  in  New  Jersey  High  Schools, 
made  in  1940-41. 

The  volume  is  divided  into  four 
parts.  Part  one  summarizes  present 
practises,  and  attempts  to  show  trends 
and  emphases.  For  example,  there  has 
been  a  noticeable  increase  during  each 
five  year  period  in  provision  for  Coun¬ 
selors,  Test  Programs,  and  Placement. 
Part  two  contains  statements  of  the 
best  features  of  their  guidance  pro¬ 
grams,  as  reported  by  guidance  direc¬ 
tors  in  26  High  Schools,  distributed  in 
eleven  counties. 

Part  three  reports  field  studies  made 
by  the  authors  in  12  representative 
New  Jersey  secondary  schools  by 
means  of  interviews  and  visits.  The 
schools  selected  are  equally  divided  be¬ 
tween  industrial,  residential,  agricul¬ 
tural,  and  resort  communities.  Part 
four  gives  a  valuable  account  of  the 
guidance  programs  of  five  non-school 
agencies  operating  within  New  Jersey. 
These  are;  the  Army  Guidance  and 
Personnel  Program  at  Ft.  Dix;  the  New 
Jersey  State  Employment  Service;  the 
National  Youth  Administration  Pro¬ 
gram;  the  C.C.C.  Program;  and  the 
State  Department  of  Institutions  and 
Agencies. 

In  the  opinion  of  this  reviewer 
those  responsible  for  guidance  in  our 
schools  will  find  this  volume  worth 
careful  reading. 
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That  Victory  Tax  Again 

The  total  individual  liability  under 
the  Victory  Tax  is  equal  to  5  per  cent 
of  the  Victory  Tax  net  income  minus 
an  exemption  of  $624.  Beginning  on 
January  1,  1943,  individuals  who  are 
paid  monthly  will  have  5  per  cent  of 
each  salary  payment  minus  $52  (the 
monthly  exemption;  annual  exemption 
is  $624)  withheld  by  their  employers. 
On  March  15,  1944,  at  the  time  the 
regular  income  tax  return  is  filed,  each 
income  recipient  will  be  required  to 
file  a  Victory  Tax  return.  The  amounts 
withheld  by  his  employer  during  1943 
will  be  credited  against  his  Victory 
Tax  liability.  If  too  much  or  too  lit¬ 
tle  money  has  been  withheld,  adjust¬ 
ments  are  to  be  made  by  each  indi¬ 
vidual  on  March  15,  1944. 

For  example,  Helen  Smith  and  Mary 
Jones  each  earn  $1,440  a  year,  but 
Miss  Smith  is  paid  on  a  10-month 
basis  and  Miss  Jones  on  a  12-month 
basis.  Miss  Smith’s  monthly  salary 
will  be  $144;  Miss  Jones’  will  be  $120. 
The  deduction  which  the  school  board 
is  required  to  take  from  each  pay 
check  is  5  per  cent  of  the  monthly  sal¬ 
ary  (less  $52).  This  deduction  will 
be  $4.60  for  Miss  Smith  and  $3.40 
for  Miss  Jones.  Multiplying  these 
monthly  deductions  by  the  number  of 
months  they  are  made  during  1943, 
Miss  Smith  will  have  paid  during  the 
vear  1943  a  total  of  S46  toward  her 
Victory  Tax.  Miss  Jones  will  have 
pair  $^.80  toward  the  same  tax. 

In  March,  1944,  when  tax  returns 
are  filed  on  1943  income,  these  two 
teachers  will  file  returns  on  the  Vic¬ 
tory  Tax  as  well  as  the  regular  in¬ 
come  tax.  If  both  of  these  teachers 
use  Supplement  T  (the  short  form) 
for  computing  their  income  taxes  their 
total  Victory  Tax  due  in  March,  1944, 
would  be  5  per  cent  of  $1,440  (annual 
salary)  less  $624  (annual  Victory  Tax 
exemption)  which  is  $40.80.  So  Miss 
Smith  who  paid  $5.20  more  than  was 
necessary  in  1943  will  take  $5.20  credit 
on  her  income  taxes  payable  during 
1944. 

It  should  be  clear:  (1)  that  a  larger 
amount  of  money  would  be  withheld 
monthly  from  the  salary  of  the  teacher 
paid  on  a  10-month  basis  than  from 
one  paid  on  a  12-month  basis,  but  (2 ) 
eventually  the  total  amount  of  Victory 
Tax  paid  would  be  the  same. 

— Research  Division,  N.E.A. 


Home  Economics 
Teachers  Active 

Miss  Inez  La  Bossier,  Chairman  of 
Consumer  Interests  for  the  N.J.H.E.A., 
presided  at  a  meeting  on  March  6  at 
Newark.  Following  this  meeting,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  N.J.H.E.A.  enjoyed  a  vic¬ 
tory  luncheon,  featuring  less  well 
known  foods  which  are  plentiful. 

On  March  9  members  of  the 
N.J.H.E.A.  attended  a  Textile  Seminar 
sponsored  by  The  American  Home 
Economics  Association  at  Russell  Hall, 
Teachers  College. 

The  South  Jersey  chairman.  Miss 
Alice  Vernon,  reported  a  large  atten¬ 
dance  at  the  meat  demonstration  given 
on  Feb.  4  by  Mrs.  Marie  Daugherty. 

The  Camden  group  of  the  N.J.H.E.A. 
enjoyed  a  delicious  dinner  at  the  Walt 
\^1iitman  Hotel  on  Feb.  7.  Dr.  S. 
Murphy  of  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  spoke  on  “What  Makes  Chil¬ 
dren  Run.” 


CThe  musical  Autograph  Alburn 

B7  MORITZ  E.  SCHWARZ 
formerly  director  of  Vocal  Music 
Public  Schools  of  Jersey  City 
A  novelty;  a  gift  book;  It  brings  out  many  points 
In  Musical  Theory,  Harmony,  and  Form.  Make 
your  musical  friend  a  present  of  a  copy. 

PRICE  11.28 

HARMONY  MUSIC  SHOP,  Agent 

51  E.  PALISADE  AVE.,  ENGLEWOOD,  N.  J. 

SCHOOL  of  LIBRIRV  SCIEICE 

Drexel  Institute  of  Technology 

OFFERS 

1.  A  one-year  course  for  college 
graduates. 

2.  A  two-year  in-service  course  which 
provides  for  earning  while  learn¬ 
ing. 

3.  Late  afternoon  courses  for  those 
actively  engaged  In  Uhrary  work. 
All  courses  lead  to  degree  of  Bachelor 

of  Science  In  Library  Science. 

For  Information  address: 

DEAN  OF  SCHOOL  OF  LIBRARY  SCIENCE 
DREXEL  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 
PHILADELPHIA,  PENNA. 


ON  THE  HIGHROAD 
TO  FREEDOM  .  .  . 


through 


Today  American  men  are 
fighting  on  battle-fronts  around 
the  world  .  .  .  and  American 
teachers  are  taking  on  many 
added  duties. 


But  there  were  other  wars  and 
other  sacrifices  in  our  earlier 
history.  They  live  forever  in 
the  memories  which  cluster 
around  Independence  Hall, 
Valley  Forge,  Gettysburg  .  .  . 
and  all  the  other  landmarks  on 
the  Highroad  to  Freedom  that 
leads  through  Pennsylvania. 


To  help  you  bring  those  pages 
of  history  to  life,  we  will  be 
glad  to  mail  maps  and  descrip¬ 
tive  literature  of  Pennsylvania 
. . .  the  State  where  the  Nation 
was  born  and  its  unity  pre¬ 
served  forever. 


Addna  Ptnmjhania  D*tartm*nl  •/ 
Div.  S-I,  Harritiurt,  Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

fSAm  Stixk  0^71^ 

KSmONE  OF  NAnONAL  IffiFKiSB 
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FROM  SUSSEX  TO  CAPE  MAY 


N.  E.  A.  Representative 
Assembly  at  Indianapolis 
In  June 

The  following  statement  has 
been  released  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association: 

“The  Executive  Committee 
of  the  National  Education  As¬ 
sociation,  being  fully  con¬ 
scious  of  our  country’s  prob¬ 
lem  of  transportation  during 
this  critical  war  period  and 
being  desirous  of  cooperating 
in  every  way  with  our  gov¬ 
ernment,  has  cancelled  the 
regular  summer  convention 
of  the  Association  which  is 
usually  attended  by  many 
thousands  of  teachers. 

"As  it  is  necessary  for  the 
Association  to  organize  for 
the  greatest  possible  service 
in  the  war  effort  and  to  plan 
ways  in  which  education  can 
best  contribute  to  the  peace 
that  follows,  a  meeting  of  the 
Representative  Assembly  will 
be  held  at  Indianapolis  the 
latter  part  of  June.  At  this 
meeting  the  regular  business 
of  the  Association  will  also 
be  transacted."  The  dates  are 
June  28-29. 


Boyer  Is  Superintendent 

'  Clarence  E.  Boyer,  princi¬ 
pal,  Boonton  High  School, 
has  been  elected  superinten¬ 
dent  of  schools,  to  succeed 
the  late  M.  Burr  Mann.  Les¬ 
lie  Booth  succeeds  Mr.  Boyer 
in  the  principalship. 


Upsala  College 
Trains  Women  For  War 

East  Orange — A  war-train¬ 
ing  program  on  the  coiieoe 
level,  designed  to  provide  in¬ 
dustry  with  trained  women 
in  specialized  fields,  will  be 
introduced  next  semester  ai 
Upsala  College,  East  Orange. 
The  program,  which  will  start 
February  8,  comprises  short¬ 
term  courses,  capable  of  com¬ 
pletion  in  seven  and  a  half 
months,  that  wilt  train  stu¬ 
dents  for  chemical  analysts, 
laboratory  technicians,  engi¬ 
neering  assistants,  dental  and 
medical  ass.stants  and  busi¬ 
ness  secretaries. 


The  health  film  resources 
of  the  United  States  have 
been  comprehensively  sur¬ 
veyed,  and  the  results  have 
just  been  published  in  a  pam¬ 
phlet  entitled  “Health  Films.” 
Available  at  25c  a  copy  (low¬ 
er  rates  for  larger  quantities) 
from  Section  on  Health  and 
Medical  Films,  American 
Film  Center,  45  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York  City. 


NJ.E.A.  Annual 
Convention  In  November 

The  Annual  Convention  of 
the  New  Jersey  Education  As¬ 
sociation  will  be  held  in  New 
York  City  on  November  11-12- 
13,  according  to  the  vote  of 
the  Executive  Committee  at 
its  meeting  on  March  12.  Mr. 
Philhower,  the  president,  has 
been  asked  to  proceed  with 
plans  for  the  program. 

Haddonfield 
Starts  War  Class 

The  Haddonfield  board  of 
education  has  opened  a  war 
service  program  emphasizing 
civilian  defense,  the  first 
course  of  its  kind  in  New 
Jersey,  Robert  Y.  Garrett,  Jr., 
board  president,  announced. 

OlHcer  Roy  ^pf,  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  FBI  and  War  Depart¬ 
ment  schools,  has  been  re¬ 
leased  from  the  Haddonfield 
police  department  to  devote 
full  time  to  the  program,  Gar¬ 
rett  added.  Already  850  of 
the  school’s  1.000  students — 
boys  and  girls  alike — have  en¬ 
rolled. 

The  course  will  comprise 
20  lectures,  covering  a  period 
of  10  weeks,  and  Zepf  will 
teach  35  periods  a  week.  He 
will  go  into  every  phase  of 
civilian  defense,  demonstrat¬ 
ing  approved  techniques  in 
defense  against  different 
types  of  bombs  in  decontam¬ 
ination  work  and  other  as¬ 
pects  of  home  defense. 

Westinghouse  Honors 
New  Jersey  Youths 

Howard  William  H»ftel,  18, 
Frank  Morrell  High  School, 
Irvington,  and  Robert  Bur¬ 
ton  Mark,  17,  Trenton  Cen¬ 
tral  High  School.  Trenton, 
have  been  awarded  $100  each 
as  Westinghouse  Science 
Scholarships  resulting  from 
the  nationwide  Science  Tal¬ 
ent  Search. 

College  Girls  Help 
Fill  War  Orders 

New  Brunswick — Approxi¬ 
mately  300  undergraduates  at 
New  Jersey  College  for  Wom¬ 
en,  representing  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  entire  student 
body,  are  doing  part-time 
work  afternoons  and  eve¬ 
nings  in  the  First  Aid  De¬ 
partment  at  the  Johnson  & 
Johnson  plant  in  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  to  relieve  a  wartime  la¬ 
bor  shortage.  Working  in 
three-hour  shifts,  the  stu¬ 
dents  wrap  battle  dressings, 
fold  triangular  bandages  and 
pack  them  in  cartons  to  help 
fill  large  orders  from  the 
Army  Medical  Department. 


Harold  J.  Adams,  formerly 
principal  of  the  Clifton  High 
School  Annex,  is  the  new 
principal  of  Clifton  High 
School.  Mr.  Adams  succeeds 
Mr.  Walter  F.  Nutt,  who  re¬ 
signed.  Miss  Josephine  Hoeck 
is  temporarily  in  charge  of 
the  Annex. 

Victor  E.  Leonard,  Gar¬ 
wood,  has  recently  had  ar¬ 
ticles  accepted  for  publication 
by  The  School  Executive  and 
The  Journal  of  Health  and 
Physical  Education. 

Miss  Ida  Jeaji  Demarest, 
household  arts  teacher  at 
Eastside  High  School,  Pater¬ 
son.  has  recently  joined  the 
WAAC.  Miss  Demarest  is . 
now  in  training  at  Ogle¬ 
thorpe,  Georgia. 

Thomas  J,  Blisard,  formerly 
a  teacher  at  Pemberton  and 
Metuchen,  is  making  a  fine 
record  as  Assistant  Training 
Administrator  of  the  Civilian 
Training  Branch  of  the  War 
Department. 

Marshall  P.  Smith,  South 
Orange,  was  recently  com¬ 
missioned  a  second  lieutenant 
in  the  Army  upon  the  suc¬ 
cessful  completion  of  the  Of¬ 
ficer  Candidate  Course  at 
Fort  Benning,  Georgia. 


George  C.  Malone,  former 
principal  of  the  Dutch  Neck 
Grammar  School,  West  Wind¬ 
sor  Township,  Mercer  County, 
has  accepted  the  principalship 
of  the  Bangs  North  Elemen¬ 
tary  School,  Asbury  Park. 

Worth  McClure  is  the  newly 
elected  president  of  the 
American  Association  of 
School  Administrators.  Mr. 
McClure  is  superintendent  of 
Schools  at  Seattle,  Washing¬ 
ton. 

Mrs.  Stella  Applegate, 
former  N.J.E.A.  executive 
clerk,  was  recently  taken 
seriously  ill  w'hile  vacation¬ 
ing  in  Florida.  Members  of 
the  N.J.E.A.  earnestly  wish 
Mrs.  Applegate  a  speedy  and 
complete  recovery. 

“Problems  That  Confront 
the  Industrial  Arts  Teacher” 
was  the  topic  of  a  round  ta¬ 
ble  discussion  held  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  meeting  of  the 
Industrial  Arts  Teachers’  As¬ 
sociation  of  Newark  March  9. 


Give  Your 
Interesting  Books 
to  the  Boys  in 
Uniform ! 


The  New  Jersey  Education 
Association 


PRESENTS 


mm  UP  THE  Giir 


550  ft. — 16  nini.  film — with  sound 


An  excellent  public  relations  picture  showing  the 
many  necessary  services  carried  on  by  schools. 
Stresses  the  value  of  schools  to  the  community. 
Show  it  before  your  community  organizations  — 
P.T.A..  Men’s  and  Women’s  Clubs,  etc. 

No  charge.  Can  be  secured  by  writing: 

MRS.  WARREN 
New  Jersey  State  Museum 
State  House  Annex 
Trenton,  N.  J. 
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WHAT  IS  NEW  in 

MUSIC  EDUCATION 


By  Mabel  E.  Bray, 

State  Teachers  College,  Trenton 

Although  there  have  been  many 
books  dealing  with  folk  music,  modern 
music  and  composers,  musical  criti¬ 
cism,  and  other  musical  topics  during 
the  past  year,  only  one  of  serious  im¬ 
portance  to  music  education  has  ap¬ 
peared,  and  that  one  is  fresh  from  the 
press. 

Music  in  American  Schools.  Mursell. 

Silver  Burdett  Company.  320  pp.  $2.60. 

Dr.  Mursell,  who  always  speaks  with 
authority  and  simplicity,  has  written 
here  a  book  which  certainly  is  “a  must” 
for  everyone  teaching  music  every¬ 
where,  whether  on  the  elementary  or 
secondary  level.  School  administrators 
and  members  of  boards  of  education 
should  also  read  these  clear  statements 
of  the  purposes  and  broad  viewpoints 
of  music  education  in  the  schools  of 
today.  The  relation  of  music  to  daily 
life  is  defined,  not  only  in  school  and 
in  the  development  of  individuals,  but 
also  at  home  and  in  communities  at 
large. 


Two  books  dealing  with  the  music 
of  our  own  country  and  its  history  will 
be  found  interesting  and  useful  in  the 
upper  ‘grades  and  junior  high  schools, 
and  probably  also  in  high  school  if  it 
is  feasible  there,  from  the  standpoint 
of  topics. 

America’s  Musical  Heritage.  Burk, 

Meierhoffer,  Phillips.  Laidlaw  Bros. 

355  pp.  $2.50. 

This  book  is  intended  to  “provide 
elaborate  source  material  to  help  stabil¬ 
ize  our  emotional  life  and  deepen  the 
appreciation  of  our  American  heritage 
in  wartime  tension”,  and  “to  magnify 
the  importance  of  music  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  culture  of  the  people  in 
America”. 

Americans  and  Their  Songs.  Luther. 

Harper  &  Brothers.  312  pp.  $2.50. 

This  book  contains  124  songs  with 
music  and  many,  many  more  with  text 
only.  There  are  stories  about  the  songs 
and  about  the  people  who  sans  them, 
from  1620  to  1^0.  At  the  back  of  the 
book  is  a  chronological  list  of  the 
songs,  giving:  the  year  of  writing,  the 
year  of  publication,  the  period  when 
they  became  popular,  and  their  associ- 


Review  Book  Council 


ation  with  a  period  or  group,  or  with 
a  famous  person,  place,  or  event  in 
American  history. 

In  the  Saturday  Review  of  Literature 
for  January  30,  is  a  Music  Supplement 
valuable  to  everyone  interested  in  a  list 
of  the  principal  books  on  music  which 
appeared  in  the  season  1941-42. 
Symphony  Themes.  Burrows  &  Red¬ 
mond.  Simon  Schuster.  295  pp.  $2.50. 
This  Modem  Music.  Howard.  T.  Y. 

Crowell.  224  pp.  $2.50. 

The  History  of  Music  in  Performance. 
Dorian.  W.  W.  Norton  Co.,  Inc.  361 
pp.  $4.00. 

Notes  On  the  Literature  of  the  Piano. 
Lockwood.  University  of  Michigan 
Press,  Ann  Arbor.  235  pp.  $2.50. 
Dictators  of  the  Baton.  Alliance  Book 
Corp.  305  pp.  $3.50. 

The  ^ok  of  Modem  Composers.  Ewen. 

Alfred  A.  Knopf.  560  pp.  $5.00. 

Songs  of  the  Rivers  of  America.  Carmer. 

Farrar  &  Rinehart.  208  pp.  $3.50. 

The  Music  Goes  Round.  Gaisberg.  The 
Macmillan  Company.  273  pp.  $3.00. 
Humor  in  American  Song.  Loesser. 

Howell  Soskin.  315  pp.  $3.75. 

A  Treasury  of  the  World’s  Finest  Folk 
Song.  Deutsch.  Howell  Soskin.  430 
pp.  $5.00. 

A  special  bibliography  of  young  peo¬ 
ple’s  books  on  music,  containing  125 
suggestions,  may  be  had  from  The 
Saturday  Review  of  Literature. 


Four  Outstanding  Books  Which  Meet  the  Present-Day 
Demand  For  Greater  Emphasis  On  American  History 

by  Sol'THWORTH  and  Southworth 

Complete  —  Accurate  —  Up-to-Date  —  Unbiased 
Extremely  Simple  Style  —  Clear  Maps — Effective  and  Varied  Teaching  Helps 
With  Superior  Workbooks  Which  Greatly  Enrich  the  Course 

The  Thirteen  American  Colonies 

New  Edition  — 1492-1763 

A  complete  story  of  all  the  thirteen  original  colo¬ 
nies.  An  appealing  book  which  pupils  love  to 
read. 

America’s  Ohl  World  Background 

New  Edition  —  Early  Days  to  1682 

Through  its  exceptionally  clear  presentation  and 
practical  organization,  this  outstanding  book 
makes  this  important  period  of  history  fascinat¬ 
ing  and  easy  to  understand. 

IROQUOIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  INC. 

Home  Ofilce:  Syracuse,  New  York 

New  York  Chicago  Atlanta  Dallas 


American  History  Complete 
New  Edition  — 1492  to  Recent  Times 

Built  for  pupils  with  their  peculiar  needs  con¬ 
stantly  in  mind.  Well-balanced  treatment.  In¬ 
cludes  the  outstanding  events  of  the  Roosevelt 
administration.  Abounds  in  unusual,  prac¬ 
tical  features. 

The  American  Way 
A  Democracy  Reader  —  For  Grades  7-12 
An  ingenious  story  of  the  rise  and  development 
of  our  American  way  of  life,  with  which  every 
citizen  of  America  should  be  familiar. 


APRIL,  1943 
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War  Influences 

Mathematics  Texts 


The  war  has  shown  a  serious  short¬ 
age  in  the  number  of  boys  and  girls 
well  trained  in  mathematics.  In  its 
recent  report  the  National  Pre-Induc¬ 
tion  Committee  has  pointed  out  the 
need  for  boys  and  girls  well  trained  in 
mathematics,  either  sequential  math¬ 
ematics  or  general  mathematics.  The 
report  of  the  New  Jersey  Victory  Corps 
Committee  implements  this  National 
Report.  Many  textbooks  in  mathemat¬ 
ics  emphasize  this  wartime  need. 

Special  War  Texts 

Mathematics  in  Aviation.  Osteyec.  Air- 

Age  Education  Series.  Macmillan. 

186  pp. 

One  of  the  series  of  books  sponsored 
by  the  Institute  of  Aeronautical  Sci¬ 
ences  and  prepared  with  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  C.A.A.  Contains  excellent 
material  to  use  in  motivating  other 
courses  in  mathematics  from  grade  7 
to  grade  12. 

Aircraft  Mathematics.  Walling  and  Hili. 

Macmillan.  169  pp. 

An  American  edition  of  an  English 
text  used  by  the  Air  Training  Corps 


Cadets.  Contains  many  applications  of 
mathematics  in  aviation.  May  be  used 
to  supply  problems  as  motivation  in 
mathematics  courses. 

IVIathematics  of  Air  and  Marine  Naviga¬ 
tion.  Bradley.  American  Book  Co. 
103  pp. 

An  excellent  text  for  pupils  well- 
trained  in  high  school  mathematics. 
Requires  a  knowledge  of  trigonometry 
and  some  knowledge  of  spherical  ge¬ 
ometry. 

Aviation  Mathematics.  Buchan,  Borth- 
wick,  Wadden.  Houghton  Mifflin. 

108  pp.  $.88. 

An  American  edition  of  an  English 
text  used  for  training  R.A.F.  pilots. 
Has  many  problems  useful  in  regular 
courses  in  mathematics. 

The  Mathematics  of  the  Shotts.  Mc- 
Mackin  and  Shaver.  Van  Nostrand. 
444  pp. 

This  is  an  excellent  text.  It  is  well 
illustrated  and  shows  skill  in  its  selec¬ 
tion  of  shop  problems  and  a  sound  de¬ 
velopment  of  mathematical  uses  so  sel¬ 
dom  found  in  shop  books. 


THE  CULTURAL  GROWTH  SERIES 


Reading  -  Literature  -  Speech 


For  Junior  High  School: 

1)  Excursions  in  Fact  and  Fancy 

2)  Your  Worid  in  Prose  and  Verse 

3)  Expanding  Literary  Interests 
by  Wellons,  McTurnan,  Smith,  and  Abney 


The  unique  contributions  made  by  this 
series  to  the  teaching  of  reading  and  lit¬ 
erature  are  these: 


1.  Growth  in  Literary  Culture  is 

assured  through  planned  contact 
with  selections  chosen  to  form  a 
pattern  for  growth. 

2.  A  Program  for  Speech  Improve¬ 
ment  contributes  planned  practice 
leading  to  specific  speech  skills  and 
increased  abilities  in  the  oral  in¬ 
terpretation  of  literature. 


tion  in  a  directed  and  purposeful 
exercise  program. 

4.  A  Practical  Teacher’s  Mono¬ 
graph  recommending  procedures 
designed  to  assist  teachers  in  the 
most  effective  methods  of  teaching 
reading  and  literature  in  junior  and 
senior  high  school  is  available. 

Write  for  Further  lufornuitiou 


3.  Competence  in  Reading  Skills 
is  assured  through  pupil  participa- 


LAIDLAW  BROTHERS 


221  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


For  High  School: 

1)  Expanding  Literary  Interests 

2)  Exploring  Literary  Trails 

3)  American  I.ife  in  I.,iterature 

4)  English  Life  in  Literature 

by  Sharp,  Tigert,  Mann,  Dudljy, 
and  Abney 


tiy  Virgil  S.  Mallory, 

State  Teachers  College, 
Montclair 

Basic  Mathematics.  Hart.  Heath.  456 
pp.  $1.52. 

A  special  survey  course  designed  to 
replace  some  of  the  regular  courses  in 
high  school  mathematics.  The  book 
covers  arithmetic,  and  topics  from  all 
of  high  school  mathematics,  including 
trigonometry,  solid  geometry,  logar¬ 
ithms,  and  the  slide  rule. 

Basic  Mathematics.  Betz.  Ginn.  502 
pp.  $1.48. 

A  special  survey  course  like  the  above 
book  designed  to  replace  regular  work 
in  mathematics  with  basic  units  in 
arithmetic,  intuitive  geometry,  ele¬ 
mentary  algebra,  and  numerical  trig¬ 
onometry  of  the  right  triangle.  There 
is  also  a  chapter  on  logarithms  and  the 
slide  rule. 

Military  and  Naval  Maps  and  Grids. 
Flexner,  Walker.  Dryden  Press.  96 

pp.  $1.00. 

Provides  an  excellent  source  of  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  teacher  of  solid  geometry. 

Blueprint  Reading  At  Work.  Rogers  and 
Welton.  Silver  Burdett.  136  pp.  $1.28. 
Blueprint  Reading  for  the  Machine 
Trades.  Weir.  McGraw-Hill.  82  pp. 

Mathematics  teachers  will  find  that 
these  books  on  blueprint  reading  will 
provide  excellent  supplementary  work 
for  classes  in  general  mathematics. 

Shop  Mathematics  At  Work.  Welton 
and  Rogers.  Silver  Burdett.  204  pp. 
$1.56. 

A  work  book  in  shop  mathematics. 
It  should  be  used  in  direct  connection 
with  practical  work  in  the  shop. 

General  Mathematics 

Essential  Mathematics.  McMackin  and 
Conkling.  372  pp.  $1.48. 

An  excellent  text.  It  is  well  illus¬ 
trated  and  emphasizes  the  social  uses 
of  arithmetic.  The  algebra  treats  only 
of  simple  formulas  and  equations. 

Itlathematics  in  Daily  Use.  Hart,  Greg¬ 
ory,  Schult.  Heath.  376  pp. 

Advertised  as  “An  easier  general 
inalhemati»'s.”  The  book  covers  the 
usual  topics  treated  in  such  courses. 

Senior  High  School 

Adventures  in  Algebra,  Second  Course. 
Leventhal.  Salkind,  Seymour.  Globe. 
493  pp.  $1.32. 

A  course  in  intermediate  algebra  ar¬ 
ranged  under  the  four  concepts:  num¬ 
ber.  functionality,  measurement,  and 
mathematical  orderliness.  The  usual 
topics  are  covered. 

(ConCd  next  page) 
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Algebn  in  Easy  Steps.  Stein.  Newson. 
238  pp.  $.92. 

A  textbook  in  workbook  form  with 
ample  exercise  material. 

Basic  Geometry.  Birkhoff  and  Beatley. 
Scott,  Foresman.  294  pp.  $1.32. 

A  new  system  of  geometry  in  which 
lliree  of  the  five  fundamental  assump¬ 
tions  deal  with  real  number.  A  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  teacher  looking  for  some¬ 
thing  new  in  geometry. 

Trigonometry,  Plane  and  Spherical. 
Hartley.  Odyssey  Press.  298  pp.  $1.60. 

An  excellent  text  for  high  school  use 
that  begins  with  a  brief  review  of 
algebra  and  geometry.  Contains  ex- 
<  ellent  illustrations. 


view.  Both  books  contain  aeronautical 
and  war  applications. 

Plane  Trigonometry  with  Applications. 
Hart.  Heath.  124  pp.  $2.00. 

Plane  Trigonometry,  Solid  Geometry 
and  Spherical  Trigonometry.  Hart 
and  Hart.  Heath.  With  tables,  $2.60. 
Without  tables,  $2.35. 

Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. 
Rickey  and  Cole.  Dryden  Press.  209 
pp.  $2.25. 

Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. 
Brenke.  Dryden  Press.  269  pp.  $1.90. 

These  texts  provide  material  to  meet 
the  need  for  courses  in  trigonometry, 
plane  and  spherical,  and  solid  geom¬ 
etry,  as  well  as  many  applications. 


Arithmetic 

Living  Arithmetic.  Buswell,  Brownell, 
John.  Grades  Ill-Vin.  Ginn.  Ill,  312 
pp.,  $.84.  IV,  310  pp.,  $.84.  V-VIII,  $.88. 


Elementary  English  Review 
Changes  Ownership 

The  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
Englislj  announces  the  purchase  of  the 
Elementary  English  Review  from  Mrs. 
J.  L.  Certain  of  Detroit,  It  now  be¬ 
comes  one  of  the  official  organs  of  the 
Council  and  completes  its  series  of 
journals  for  elementary  school,  high 
school,  and  college. 


A  First  Course  in  Algebra.  New  Edition. 
Mallory.  Sanborn.  510  pp. 

A  Second  Course  in  Algebra.  New  Edi¬ 
tion.  Mallory.  Sanborn.  485  pp. 

The  first  course  contains  diagnostic 
tests  in  arithmetic  and  arithmetic  re- 


IJNIVERSITY  OF  MAINE 


JULY  6— AUGUST  13 

Pre-Session:  June  14 — July  2 

• 

Program  ForTrarhrrs 
and 

Srhool  tdminislrators 

• 

f  or  information  or  Bulletin,  write 
Dr.  Roy  M.  Peterson,  Director 
Orono,  Maine 


Summer  Session 

TEMPLE  LSIVERSITY 

You’ll  rnjoy  spending  the  Summer 
in  Philadelphia! 

Philadelphia  and  environs  offer 
many  cultural  and  recreational  op¬ 
portunities — including  Temple  Uni¬ 
versity  Teachers  Summer  Session. 
Six-weeks’  course  begins  Mon¬ 
day,  June  28;  closes  Friday,  .Xug- 
ust  6.  A  wide  range  of  graduate 
and  undergraduate  work.  The  1943 
program  is  especially  planned  for 
today’s  educational  needs — design¬ 
ed  for  those  who  require  credits  for 
certification,  and  for  those  who  are 
candidates  for  a  degree. 

WRITF-  for  illustrated  booklet 
which  describes  the  many  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  Temple  Summer  Ses¬ 
sion  for  1943. 

Address  office  of  the  Registrar 

Kroad  St.  &  Montgomery  Ave. 
Philadelphia,  Penna. 


SALARY  LOANS  FOR  TEACHERS 


IF  YOU  ever  need  some  extra  cash,  just 
remember  this:  You  can  borrow  up  to 
$300  at  Household  Finance  on  your  signa¬ 
ture  alone.  The  one  important  requirement 
is  that  you  have  a  steady  teaching  posi¬ 
tion.  You  may  repay  your  loan  in  small 
monthly  instalments  arranged  to  fit  your 
own  income  and  payday.  If  there  is  no 
Household  office  near  you.  you  may  obtain 
your  loan  entirely  by  mail. 

You  need  no  security  of  any  kind  to  get 


a  Household  salary  loan.  We  rely  on  your 
promise  to  repay.  It  is  not  necessary  to  ask 
friends  or  relatives  to  act  as  endorsers  and 
at  no  time  do  we  question  friends  or  school 
authorities  about  your  credit. 

$50  loan  for  $4.48 

Costs  at  Household  are  reasonable.  Sup¬ 
pose  you  borrow  $100  and  repay  in  six 
monthly  instalments  of  $18.15  each.  You 
repay  a  total  of  $108.90.  The  cost  of  your 
loan  is  just  $8.90.  The  cost  of  a 
$50  loan  repaid  in  six  monthly  in¬ 
stalments  of  $9.08  each  is  only 
$4.48.  Payments  shown  in  the 
table  include  all  charges,  ^bu  may 
choose  whichever  payment  sched¬ 
ule  best  fits  your  own  situation. 
Please  apply  for  your  loan  at  the 
nearest  Household  Finance  office. 
Or  send  the  coupon  for  full  infor¬ 
mation  about  borrowing  by  mail. 

Household  has  published  a 
series  of  booklets  on  bu>  ing  and 
budgeting  to  help  people  stretch 
their  dollars.  Home  economics 
teachers  in  schools  from  coast  to 
coast  use  this  practical  material  in 
their  classes.  Ask  for  sample  copies. 


Find  h*r«  th«  cash  lean  you  need 


Cheese  Yeur  AAenthly  Payment  Here 


3 

paymenii 

4 

payments 

6 

payments 

8 

payments 

10 

payments 

12 

payments 

$25 

50 

$  8.75 
17.51 

$  6.65 
1.3.29 

$  9.08 

$  6.97 

%  5.71 

75 

26.26 

19.94 

13.62 

10.46 

8.57 

$  7.31 

100 

35.01 

26.58 

18.15 

13.95 

11.43 

9.75 

125 

43.77 

33.23 

22.69 

17.43 

14.28 

12.19 

150 

52.52 

39.87 

27.23 

20.92 

17.14 

14.62 

200 

70.03 

53.16 

36.31 

27.89 

22.85 

19.50 

250 

87.53 

66.45 

45.39 

.34.87 

28.56 

24.37 

300 

105.04 

79.75 

54.46 

41.84 

34.28 

29.25 

WE  GUARANTEE  that  these  payments  will  repay  loans  in 
full,  if  payments  are  made  on  schedule.  Total  cost  will  be 
reduced  if  payments  are  made  ahead  of  schedule.  Payments 
include  charRes  at  the  rate 
of  Prt  month  on 

unpaid  balances.  r 

c-u.  ..Bcrv  PRCSIOfNT  HOUSIHOLD  FINANCt  CORPORATION 


PERSONAL  LOANS— $20  TO  $300 

HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 

- - _ 

'  CSTABLISHCD  1878 


LOCALLY  MANAGED  HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE  OFFICES  IN  11  NEW  JERSEY  CITIES 


CAMDBN--4th  Floor. 
BroacNvay -Stevens 
Bldg..  Ph.:  Camden  7940 
Lictnso  So.  641 


HACICRNSACK->6th  F“l., 

Peoples  Trust  ('o. 
Building. 

Ph.:  Hackensack  2-3648 
Licemse  So.  6f(6 


Orange  —  2nd  M.. 
Main  &  l>ay  Bldg., 
Ph.:  Orange  5-2131 
Lictmst  So.  679 


Perth  .Amboy  -6th  FI.. 
Perth  Amboy  National 
B^nk  Bldg.. 

Ph.:  Perth  Amboy  4-3440 
License  So.  69t 


8th  FI  .  \V.  Jersey  Tr.  Jersey  City — 5th  FI., 
Bldg.,  Ph  :  t'amden  7030  J*'!-  Bldg., 

l.uensg  .\'o.  642  Phone:  Jrl.  So.  2-0131 

License  So.  64J 

ELI2ABBTH~7th  FI.,  ... 

nil.  Newark— 4th  H,. 

Albender  Bldg..  Nafl  Newark  Bldg.. 


Ph.:  Elizalwth  3-4343 
License  So.  6S7 

Coil  ot  or  phone  the  nearest  Housekoid  o,fice  or  mail  this  coupon  to  nearest  ojice.  All  megottations  can  be  completed  by  mail. 


Pa^aic— 2nd  FI.,  Trenton — 5th  FI., 

654  Main  Ave.  Trenton  Trust  Co. 

Ph.:  Passaic  2-8818  Bldg..  28  W.  Sute 

License  So.  690  ph-  Trenton  5158 

License  So.  660 

'"iV  .  Union  CiTy-2nd  FI.. 

l.SO  Wasliington  Str«t  3^00  BerKenllne  Ave. 

!*h.:  Sherwood  2-3220  Ph.;  tINion  3-2146 

LUtns*  iVo.  659  Liens.  No.  700 


FtK  BOOKLET  AND  APPLICATION  BLANK  —  Mail  this  coupon  whether  you  wish  an  immediate  loan  or  not. 
You  never  know  when  this  information  will  come  in  handy.  If  immediate  loan  is  wanted,  state  amount  desired. 
Hot’sEiKX-D  Finance  Corporation 

(Mail  to  nearest  ofhee  —  address  above)  Name . NJ4 

Please  mail  me  free  copy  of  your  brochure :  ^ 

“How  to  Get  a  Teacher  l-onn  on  House-  . 

hold's  Special  Payment  Flan.”  I  under-  City.  Slate . 

stand  this  request  places  me  under  no 

obligation  to  negotiate  a  loan.  Amount  I  u  isk  to  borrow  $ .  for . Months 
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Physics  and  Chemistry 
Play  Their  Part 


Living  Chemistry.  Maurice  R.  Ahrens, 
Norris  F.  Bush,  Ray  K.  Easley.  Ginn 
and  Co.,  1942.  528  xviii  pp.  $2.28. 

The  first  part  deals  with  Funda¬ 
mentals  of  Chemistry;  Part  II,  Chem¬ 
istry  of  the  Individual;  Part  HI,  Chem¬ 
istry  of  the  Home;  and  Part  IV,  Chem¬ 
istry  of  the  Community.  The  book  is 
well  illustrated  and  the  idea  of  ar¬ 
rangement  is  excellent.  Part  I  is  much 
too  brief.  There  are  a  number  of 
errors  of  fact.  Under  the  direction 
of  a  well  trained  chemistry  teacher  the 
book  should  be  valuable  for  the  non¬ 
college  classes. 

Chemistry  Guide  and  Laboratory  Ex¬ 
ercises,  Tests  Form  A.  Martin  V.  Mc¬ 
Gill  and  Gail  M.  Bradbury.  Lyons 
and  Carnahan,  1942.  330  pp.,  test  58 

pp.  $0.81. 

This  is  a  laboratory  manual,  study 
guide,  a  review  program,  and  a  com¬ 
plete  testing  program.  The  sheets  may 
he  torn  out  and  submitted  as  com¬ 
pleted.  They  may  be  used  with  any 
standard  textbook  in  high  school  chem¬ 


istry.  The  tests  are  up-to-date  and 
use  the  latest  techniques.  They  meas¬ 
ure  not  only  factual  information  but 
test  judgment  and  organization. 

Modern  Chemistry.  Charles  E.  Dull. 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1942.  604  pp.  $2.00. 

This  book  is  enlarged  over  the  pre¬ 
vious  edition  by  increasing  the  size  of 
the  page  and  dividing  the  page  into 
tw  o  columns.  The  chapters  are  grouped 
into  thirteen  units.  The  paragraph 
headings  are  made  into  questions.  There 
are  numerous  teaching  aids,  including 
questions  arranged  in  groups  accord¬ 
ing  to  importance.  The  book  is  up-to- 
date.  It  is  adequate  for  college  prep¬ 
aration  classes  and  can  easily  be  ad¬ 
justed  to  non-college  groups,  as  it  con¬ 
tains  a  wealth  of  practical  applications. 

Fundamentals  of  Electricity.  Theodore 
Benjamin.  Scribner’s,  1943.  256  pp. 
$1.20. 

Fundanientais  of  Electricity.  William 
H.  Johnson  and  Louis  V.  Newkirk. 
Macmillan,  1943.  212  pp.  $1.32. 


ForTeachers  and  Administrators 


A  list  of  Association  members  seek¬ 
ing  new  positions  will  be  kept  in 


registration — not  a  placement  bureau 
— and  will  be  limited  to  N.J.E.A.  mem- 


Association  Headquarters  for  the  in-  bers.  Just  fill  in  the  data  below  and 
formation  of  administrators  seeking  mail  to  New  Jersey  Eklucation  Asso- 
teachers.  It  will  operate  only  as  a  ciation,  Stacy-Trent  Hotel,  Trenton. 


Marital  and  family  status . . 

P.  0.  Address  (home) . 


Present  Employment — Name  of  School . . . . . . 

School  District . . . . . Town  or  City . . . . . . 

Present  type  of  position . . . . . . 

Type  of  work  desired . . . . . . . . . . . 

Present  salary  $ . Salary  required  for  change  of  position  $ . . . 

Date  of  filing . . . . . . . . . . . . . 

Educational  Training . . . . . . . 


Teaching  Certificates.. 


Experience 


By  Rufut  D,  Reed, 
Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
State  Teachers  College,  Montclair 


Fundamentals  of  Electricity.  Fred  R. 
Miller.  D.  C.  Heath,  1943.  220  pp. 
$1.00. 

Fundamentals  of  Electricity.  Lester  R. 
Williard.  Ginn,  1943.  351  pp.  $1.24. 

These  four  books  follow  closely  the 
pamphlet  PIT  101  issued  by  the  War 
Department  and  U.  S.  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  All  contain  the  same  chapters. 
The  material  is  basic  to  jobs  in  Army 
Air  Force,  Army  Ground  Forces,  and 
Service  of  Supplies.  They  are  well 
illustrated  by  pictures  and  line  draw¬ 
ings.  All  contain  teaching  aids,  such 
as  questions,  problems,  demonstrations, 
etc.  There  is  little  information  on 
radio.  All  emphasize  the  practical  side 
and  contain  experiments.  The  Johnson 
and  Newkirk  book  has  eight  by  eleven 
pages,  while  the  others  have  approxi¬ 
mately  five  by  eight  pages.  All  are 
designed  for  90  periods  of  instruction. 
Little  mathematics  is  needed.  The 
books  cover  about  the  same  informa¬ 
tion  as  found  in  a  modem  physics 
text  for  high  school.  The  pictures  and 
examples  of  applications  relate  to  the 
equipment  used  by  the  armed  forces. 

Electricity  for  Everyone.  Joseph  R. 
Lunt  and  William  T.  Lyman.  Mac¬ 
millan,  1943.  649  pp.  $2.56. 

This  book  is  designed  for  use  by  the 
inquiring  layman  as  well  as  a  textbook 
for  schools.  It  covers  the  same  ground 
as  “Fundamentals  of  Electricity”  but 
is  not  oriented  primarily  for  preinduc¬ 
tion  work.  There  are  two  short  chap¬ 
ters  on  radio.  Little  mathematical 
preparation  is  required. 

Fundamentals  of  Machines.  Burton  L. 
Cushing.  Ginn  and  Co.,  1943.  436 

pp.  $1.24. 

Fundamentals  of  Machines.  Alexander 
Joseph.  Scribner’s,  1943.  256  pp. 

$1.20. 

Both  books  are  planned  to  meet  the 
War  Department  Outline  PIT  102  for 
a  preinduction  training  course  in  the 
Fundamentals  of  Machines.  The  Cush¬ 
ing  book  has  laboratory  exercises, 
while  the  Joseph  book  does  not.  The 
books  require  about  as  much  math¬ 
ematical  preparation  as  is  required  for 
the  usual  high  school  physics  text. 
Compared  to  a  modern  high  school 
text,  these  books  cover  the  same  ground 
as  the  divisions  of  heat  and  mechanics 
but  only  fifty-five  to  eighty  per  cent 
as  much  descriptive  material.  There 
is  considerable  more  emphasis  upon  the 
application  of  these  principles  of  heat 
and  mechanics  to  army  and  navy  ma¬ 
chines. 
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Schoolteacher  ••  1 943 

(With  apologies  to  Kipling) 

If  you  can  keep  your  poise  and  charm  completely 
When  rationing  for  mileage,  food,  or  gas; 

If  you  can  trust  yourself  to  answer  sweetly 

The  thousand  trivial  questions  of  the  mass; 

If  you  can  teach  a  course  in  mathematics — 

Although  at  college  Latin  was  your  flair — 

If  you  know  all  commando  acrobatics. 

Machines,  or  shop,  or  radio  repair; 

If  you  can  teach  all  day  without  complaining. 

And  plan  your  nights  around  the  Victory  Corps — 
Since  pre-induction  programs  now  are  reigning 

\^ere  good  old-fashioned  subjects  ruled  before! 

If  you  can  find  the  time  for  First-Aid  meetings. 

And  study  bandaging  with  P.  A.  D., 

If  you  can  keep  on  sending  cheery  greetings 
To  all  our  fighting  men  on  land  and  sea; 

If  you  can  dream  of  coffee  and  of  butter. 

And  “B”  coupons  worth  much  more  gasoline; 

If  you  can  shop  for  shoes  and  yet  not  splutter 
When  you’ve  forgotten  coupon  seventeen; 

If  you  can  force  your  heart  and  nerve  and  sinew 
To  meet  the  varied  needs  of  every  day; 

If  you  can  teach  with  everything  that’s  in  you. 

And  calmly  take  your  much-depleted  pay; 

If  you  can  fill  each  tiny,  fleeting  minute 

With  ninety  seconds’  worth  of  work  you’ve  done. 
You’ll  win  the  war — at  least  you’ll  help  to  win  it. 

And  maybe  then  you’ll  have  some  time  for  fun! 

— Florence  M.  Mead, 

High  School,  Lyndhurst. 


Save  Your  Eyes" 


^ecCcUf 


Take  the  advice  of  this  agile,  powerful  little  chap 
who  illuminates  thousands  of  homes,  and  check  your  ' 
lighting.  Make  sure  that  your  light  for  reading  is  of 
suthcient  intensity  and  is  properly  diffused.  If  Mazda 
lamps  are  blackened  replace  them  with  fresh  ones.  (Use 
the  old  ones  in  your  clothes  closets,  or  in  the  attic  or 
cellar).  See  that  reflector  bowls  and  light  bulbs  are 
sparkling  clean — not  merely  free  of  dust. 


There  Are  No  Restrictions 

to  your  purchasing 

HOLDEN  BOOK  COVERS 

which  will  “Re-Cap”  your  school  textbooks  and  lengthen 
their  lives  by  1  to  3  years.  Apply  the  same  procedure  to 
School  Books  you  do  to  automobile  tires.  You  Re-Cap  a 
Tire  to  preserve  and  lengthen  its  life  and  service  —  for 
LONGER  MILEAGE. 

The  Holden  Cover  is  a  “Re-Cap  Jacket”  —  strong,  durable, 
waterproof  and  weatherproof,  which  will  re-enforce  and 
strengthen  the  books  in  their  weakest  parts  —  for  LONGER 
SERVICE. 

It's  a  Save  and  Salvage  Campaign!  Re-Cover  or  Re-Cap! 

THE  HOLDEN  PATENT  BOOK  COVER  COMPANY 

MILES  C.  HOLDEN,  President  SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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The  Linguist  ^8  Mecca 

MIDDLEBURY  COLLEGE 

LANGUAGE  SCHOOLS 

1943 

Live  the  Languages  of  Europe  in  the  Serene 
Setting  of  Peaceful  Vermont 

The  Micldlebury  Language  Schools  stand  for  the 
thorough  preparation  of  language  teachers  througli 
efficient  methods  of  teaching,  a  mastery  of  the  spoken 
and  written  language,  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  life,  institutions,  literature,  history  and  culture  of 
the  foreign  country.  Success  hinges  upon  the  con¬ 
sistent  enforcement  of  the  Middlehury  idea — segrega¬ 
tion  of  students  from  contact  with  English;  the  con¬ 
centration  of  the  work  of  each  student  upon  the 
foreign  language;  the  exclusive  use  of  the  language 
in  and  out  of  classroom;  and  the  careful  supervision 

•  and  coordination  of  courses  to  meet  the  different  needs 
of  all  students. 

Beginners  courses  in  French,  German,  Italian,  Portu¬ 
guese,  Russian  and  Spanish  for  students  enrolled  in 
another  school  offers  unusual  opportunity  for  starting 
a  new  language. 

For  bulletins  of  the  Schools  of 

French  —  German  —  Italian  —  Spanish 

Address 

LANGUAGE  SCHOOLS  OFFICE 

Middlebury  College  Middlehury,  Vermont 


MODERN  TEXTS  for  the 

MODERN  HIGH  SCHOOL 

AMERICA  IN  A  WORLD  AT  WAR 
By  Brown,  Stewart,  and  Myer 
A  manual  of  Democracy  in  action! 

BASIC  RADIO  CODE  KIT 
Official  U.  S.  Army  Materials 
Everything  you  need  to  inaugurate  this 
vitally-needed  course. 

SHOP  MATHEMATICS  AT  WORK 
BLUEPRINT  READING  AT  WORK 
By  Rogers  and  IV elton 

BIOLOGY  FOR  BETTER  LIVING— 
1942  Edition 
By  Bayles  and  Burnett 

NEW  WORLD  OF  CHEMISTRY— 
1942  Edition 
By  Bernard  Jaffe 

MODERN  HISTORY— 1942  Edition 

By  Carl  Becker 

STORY  OF  CIVILIZATION— 1942  Edition 

By  Becker  and  Diincalf 

KNOW  YOUR  LANGUAGE 

By  Patterson  and  Semmelmeyer 

SILVER  BURDETT  COMPANY 
45  East  17th  Street,  New  York,  N,  Y. 

Mr.  Laurence  E.  Crosby,  Representative 
117  Oakland  Street,  Englewood,  N.  J. 


Pension  Problems 

John  A.  Wood,  3rd, 

Secretary,  Teachers*  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund 

A  man,  age  47,  who  has  been  a  new-entrant  member  of 
the  Fund  since  1930  and  whose  children  are  about  ready 
to  enter  high  school  inquired  recently  whether  he  should 
put  more  money  into  the  Pension  Fund  so  as  to  build  up 
a  larger  annuity  at  retirement.  He  did  not  do  so,  although 
he  was  living  within  his  income  and  although  the  law 
would  permit  us  to  accept  contributions  from  such  a  person 
so  as  to  build  up  his  combined  pension  and  annuity  at  age 
02  to  half-pay.  An  analysis  of  the  reasons  why  he  decided 
as  he  did  may  be  of  interest  to  other  members  of  the  Fund. 

This  man’s  first  responsibility  for  the  next  few  years  is 
to  guarantee  the  education  of  his  children  in  case  of  his 
early  death  or  death  before  retirement.  The  additional 
savings  that  he  might  put  into  the  Pension  Fund  would  be 
better  spent  as  premiums  for  life  insurance  to  protect  those 
dependent  upon  him  against  death  before  the  education  of 
the  children  was  accomplished.  Such  a  man  might  very 
well  consider  additional  contributions  to  the  Pension  Fund 
ten  years  later,  when  the  education  of  the  children  has 
been  completed. 

A  janitor  with  less  than  twenty  years  of  service  retired 
in  July,  1940,  under  maximum  allowance  without  option 
and  died  in  February,  1942.  His  widow  received  a  small 
allowance  accrued  for  the  part  of  the  month  in  which  he 
died.  The  man  and  his  estate  had  received  back  from  us 
less  than  half  of  the  total  amount  that  he  had  contributed 
to  the  Fund.  The  man’s  widow  is  in  acute  financial  dis¬ 
tress,  being  limited  in  her  ability  to  earn  an  income  and 
with  several  dependent  children  to  educate.  Cases  such  as 
this  are  tragic  in  their  consequences.  They  arise  from 
either  lack  of  understanding  or  from  being  poorly  advised 
when  the  important  decision  of  retirement  has  to  be  made. 
The  options  available  under  our  law  should  be  clearly 
understood  and  considered  in  terms  of  a  man’s  responsibil¬ 
ities  to  his  family  before  retirement  without  option  is 
applied  for. 

An  unmarried  woman  teacher  recently  retired  after 
more  than  forty  years  of  service  from  a  district  which  had 
always  paid  low  salaries.  Without  inquiring  from  the 
office  what  the  effect  would  be  upon  her  income,  the  lady 
elected  to  take  Option  3,  naming  as  beneficiary  a  niece 
who  had  never  been  dependent  upon  her  for  support,  but 
fur  whom  the  teacher  held  a  great  deal  of  affection.  A 
few  months  after  retirement  the  lady  came  into  the  office 
with  tears  in  her  eyes  and  explained  that  she  could  not 
live  on  the  income  that  she  was  getting  and  was  now  too 
old  to  secure  other  employment.  Nothing  could  be  done 
by  the  Board  to  relieve  her.  Had  she  taken  maximum 
allowance  without  option  when  she  retired,  she  would  have 
had  enough  income  to  support  herself,  but  she  now  finds 
that  she  must  be  dependent  upon  her  brother  whose  daugh¬ 
ter  she  favored  as  beneficiary  of  a  life  income  under  Income 
Option  3. 

Each  of  these  three  examples  indicates  the  importance 
of  each  member’s  facing  squarely  what  are  his  responsibil¬ 
ities,  and  of  his  understanding  how  his  membership  in  the 
Pension  Fund  may  best  be  made  to  discharge  these  resp<tn- 
sibilities.  Life  insurance,  as  we  generally  understand  the 
term,  is  insurance  against  death  before  obligations  to  those 
dependent  upon  us  are  fully  discharged.  The  benefits  of 
the  Pension  Fund  are  also  an  insurance,  but  they  are  an 
insurance  against  a  different  life  contingency — against  liv¬ 
ing  beyond  the  days  when  one  can  support  himself  on  his 
income — an  insurance  against  living  too  long. 
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Good  Books  for  Elementary  Science 


The  two  sets  of  science  books  listed 
below  are  both  examples  of  excellent 
authorship,  meticulous  care  in  pre¬ 
sentation  and  accuracy  of  scientific 
factual  materials.  Both  series  embody 
some  new  ideas  for  consideration,  and 
should  prove  very  stimulating  in  the 
grades  for  which  they  are  written. 

Basic  Science  Education  Series.  Bertha 
Parker.  Row,  Peterson.  36  pp.  $.24 
each. 

Written  on  the  unitext  plan.  Covers 
in  kodachrome. 

Numerous,  easily  understood  dia¬ 
grams  in  full  color  and  beautifully  ex¬ 
ecuted  make  this  an  attractive  series. 
The  simpler  books  may  be  used  by 
slower  pupils  in  the  higher  grades. 
Modern  Science  in  Our  Environment, 
432  pp.  Modern  Science  in  Our  Daily 
Life,  502  pp.  Modern  Science  in  Man’s 
FroKress,  598  pp.  Dull,  Mann,  John¬ 
son.  Henry  Holt. 

Series  designed  b»r  the  Tih,  Bih,  and 
0th  grades.  Each  chapter  introduced 
by  interest-producing  questi«ins.  Ac¬ 
tivities,  questions,  and  new  scientific 
terms  at  the  end  of  each  chapter.  Ex- 
leptionally  well  written. 


By  William  Caulwell, 
Lakewood  High  School 

Biology 

Biology,  along  with  the  physical  sci¬ 
ences,  is  stressing  definite  needs  of 
wartime  and  post-war  science. 

In  addition  to  basic  biological  facts, 
principles  and  generalizations,  more 
emphasis  is  placed  on  such  problems 
as  nutrition,  diets,  first-aid,  conserva¬ 
tion,  soils,  etc.  Very  recent  social  and 
military  health  information,  human 
blood  problems,  the  work  of  the  sulfa 
and  other  drugs,  latest  materials  about 
heredity  and  the  electron  microscope 
are  included.  The  development  of  sci¬ 
entific  attitudes  and  scientific  methods 
for  the  pupil  are  announced  objectives 
of  most  good  textbook  writers  today. 

Biolon^  for  Better  Living.  Bayles, 

Burnett.  Silver  Burdett.  754  pp. 

$2.28. 

Superb  illustrations  and  diagrams. 
Excellent  historical  introductions  for 
each  main  idea.  Rich  in  conserva- 
tional  ideas.  Excellent  medical  in¬ 
formation.  Pupil  activities  and  ques¬ 


tions  with  each  unit.  Superior  biblio¬ 
graphies.  A  good,  sound  textbook. 
Workbook  and  study  guide  available. 

The  Biology  of  Flight.  Fitzpatrick  and 
Stiles.  Macmillan.  162  pp. 

Stresses  the  biology  useful  for  the 
aviator.  Largely  human  body  studies 
with  some  work  about  insects,  disease 
and  bird  studies.  Such  topics  as  alti¬ 
tude  sickness,  balance,  muscular  co-or¬ 
dination,  circulation  and  pilot  black¬ 
outs  are  clues  to  type  of  information 
presented.  An  exceUent  pre-induction 
manual,  as  well  as  a  good  reference 
for  all  biology  pupils  in  our  air-minded 
age. 

Discovery  Problems  In  Biology.  Bagby, 
Hann,  Cope  and  Stoddard.  College 
Entrance  Book  Co.  352  pp.  $.79  net. 

This  work-book  includes  such  fea¬ 
tures  as  diagrams  in  two  colors; 
student  activities;  up-to-the-minute  ma¬ 
terials  on  physiology,  nutrition,  first- 
aid,  home  nursing,  allergies,  etc.  E^ch 
unit  has  study  outlines,  summaries  and 
applications  of  principles  studied. 
Above  price  includes  tests  and  a 
teachers’  manual. 


Just  Published  ... 

IpAe  hew  Oux  SuViomtciiM^ 

A  Complete  Course  in  General  Science 

by 

Fowlkr,  Coluster,  and  Thurston 


This  strictly  modern  and  much  enlarged  edition  was  prepared  especially  to  meet  the 
present-day  demand  for  a  more  thorough  foundation  course  in  General  Science  to 
better  prepare  for  the  other  high-school  Science  courses  which  are  being  so  strongly 
emphasized  today. 


This  book  adequately  prepares  students  for  the  study  of  Biology,  Chemistry,  Physics, 
and  Pre-Flight  courses.  It  contains  many  new  topics,  vital  topics  which  pupils  must 
have  to  meet  the  new  conditions.  These  topics  include:  Aviation,  Explosives,  Modem 
Lighting,  Modem  Highways,  Nylon,  Rayon,  Plastics,  the  most  recent  improvements  in 
Radio  and  Telephone,  Dyes  and  Paints,  the  “sulfa”  drugs  and  other  Medical  Com¬ 
pounds,  and  the  latest  in  First  Aid,  Health,  and  Physical  Welfare  in  relation  to  Science. 

IROQUOIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  BSC. 

Home  OflOce:  Ssrracuse,  New  York 

New  York  Chicago  Atlanta  Dallas 


This  unique  taste  comes  from  a  finished  art  in 
its  making , . .  a  blend  of  flavor-essences  merg 
ing  the  ingredients  of  Coca-Cola  into  a  taste 
all  its  own.  It  leaves  an  after-sense  of  re* 
freshment  that  everybody  welcomes. 


It’s  natural  for  popular  names  to  acquire 
friendly  abbreviations.  That’s  why  you  hear 
Coca-Cola  called  Coke.  Both  mean  the  same  thing 
. . .  ^‘coming  from  a  single  source,  and  well  known 
to  the  community”. 


ft 


“Let’s  go  see  if  the  Coke’s  in’’,  and  off  they  troop  to  enjoy 
youth’s  ritual  of  refreshment  ...  a  custom  particularly 
“special”  in  these  war  days  when  there’s  less  Coca-Cola. 


. . .  Yom  can 
spot  it  every  time 

COCA-COLA  has  that  extra  something  that  rates 
with  youth.  That’s  why  Coca-Cola — a  long 
established  product — belongs  to  the  younger  set  year 
after  year.  Choicest,  special  ingredients  and  special 
care  in  its  making,  give  Coca-Cola  a  special  re¬ 
freshing  taste  and  quality. 


The  best  is  always  the  better  buy! 


The  Linguist’s  Mecca 

MIDDLEBURY  COLLEGE 

LAKGUACE  SCHOOLS 

1943 

Live  the  Languages  of  Europe  in  the  Serene 
Setting  of  Peaceful  Vermont 

The  Middlebury  Language  Schools  stand  for  the 
thorough  preparation  of  language  teachers  through 
efficient  methods  of  teaching,  a  mastery  of  the  spoken 
and  written  language,  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  life,  institutions,  literature,  history  and  culture  of 
the  foreign  country.  Success  hinges  upon  the  con¬ 
sistent  enforcement  of  the  Middlebury  idea — segrega¬ 
tion  of  students  from  contact  with  English;  the  con¬ 
centration  of  the  work  of  each  student  upon  the 
foreign  language;  the  exclusive  use  of  the  language 
in  and  out  of  classroom;  and  the  careful  supervision 
and  coordination  of  courses  to  meet  the  different  needs 
of  all  students. 

Beginners  courses  in  French,  German.  Italian,  Portu¬ 
guese,  Russian  and  Spanish  for  students  enrolled  in 
another  school  offers  unusual  opportunity  for  starting 
a  new  language. 

For  bulletins  of  the  Schools  of 

French  —  German  —  Italian  —  Spanish 

Address 

LANGUAGE  SCHOOLS  OFFICE 

Middlebury  College  Middlebury,  Vermont 


MODERN  TEXTS  for  the 

MODERN  HIGH  SCHOOL 

AMERICA  IN  A  WORLD  AT  WAR 
By  Brown,  Stewart,  and  Myer 
A  manual  of  Democracy  in  action! 

BASIC  RADIO  CODE  KIT 
Official  U.  S.  Army  Materials 
Everything  you  need  to  inaugurate  this 
vitally-needed  course. 

SHOP  MATHEMATICS  AT  WORK 
BLUEPRINT  READING  AT  WORK 
By  Rogers  and  IV elton 

BIOLOGY  FOR  BETTER  LIVING— 
1942  Edition 
By  Bayles  and  Burnett 

NEW  WORLD  OF  CHEMISTRY— 
1942  Edition 
By  Bernard  Jaffe 

MODERN  HISTORY— 1942  Edition 

By  Carl  Becker 

STORY  OF  CIVILIZATION— 1942  Edition 

By  Becker  and  Duncalf 

KNOW  YOUR  LANGUAGE 

By  Patterson  and  Semmelmeyer 

SILVER  BURDETT  COMPANY 
45  East  17th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Laurence  E.  Crosby,  Representative 
117  Oakland  Street,  Englewood,  N.  J. 


Pension  Problems 

John  A.  Wood,  3rd, 

Secretary,  Teachers*  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund 

A  man,  age  47,  who  has  been  a  new-entrant  member  of 
the  Fund  since  1930  and  whose  children  are  about  ready 
to  enter  high  school  inquired  recently  whether  he  should 
put  more  money  into  the  Pension  Fund  so  as  to  build  up 
a  larger  annuity  at  retirement.  He  did  not  do  so,  although 
he  was  living  within  his  income  and  although  the  law 
would  permit  us  to  accept  contributions  from  such  a  person 
so  as  to  build  up  his  combined  pension  and  annuity  at  age 
02  to  half-pay.  An  analysis  of  the  reasons  why  he  decided 
as  he  did  may  be  of  interest  to  other  members  of  the  Fund. 

This  man’s  first  responsibility  for  the  next  few  years  is 
to  guarantee  the  education  of  his  children  in  case  of  his 
early  death  or  death  before  retirement.  The  additional 
savings  that  he  might  put  into  the  Pension  Fund  would  be 
better  spent  as  premiums  for  life  insurance  to  protect  those 
dependent  upon  him  against  death  before  the  education  of 
the  children  was  accomplished.  Such  a  man  might  very 
well  consider  additional  contributions  to  the  Pension  Fund 
ten  years  later,  when  the  education  of  the  children  has 
been  completed. 

A  janitor  with  less  than  twenty  years  of  service  retired 
in  July,  1940,  under  maximum  allowance  without  option 
and  died  in  February,  1942.  His  widow  received  a  small 
allowance  accrued  for  the  part  of  the  month  in  which  he 
died.  The  man  and  his  estate  had  received  back  from  us 
less  than  half  of  the  total  amount  that  he  had  contributed 
to  the  Fund.  The  man’s  widow  is  in  acute  financial  dis¬ 
tress,  being  limited  in  her  ability  to  earn  an  income  and 
with  several  dependent  children  to  educate.  Cases  such  as 
this  are  tragic  in  their  consequences.  They  arise  from 
either  lack  of  understanding  or  from  being  poorly  advised 
when  the  important  decision  of  retirement  has  to  be  made. 
The  options  available  under  our  law  should  be  clearly 
understood  and  considered  in  terms  of  a  man’s  responsibil¬ 
ities  to  his  family  before  retirement  without  option  is 
applied  for. 

An  unmarried  woman  teacher  recently  retired  after 
more  than  forty  years  of  service  from  a  district  which  had 
always  paid  low  salaries.  Without  inquiring  from  the 
ofiice  what  the  effect  would  be  upon  her  income,  the  lady 
elected  to  take  Option  3,  naming  as  beneficiary  a  niece 
who  had  never  been  dependent  upon  her  for  support,  but 
for  whom  the  teacher  held  a  great  deal  of  affection.  A 
few  months  after  retirement  the  lady  came  into  the  office 
with  tears  in  her  eyes  and  explained  that  she  could  not 
live  on  the  income  that  she  was  getting  and  was  now  too 
old  to  secure  other  employment.  Nothing  could  be  done 
by  the  Board  to  relieve  her.  Had  she  taken  maximum 
allowance  without  option  when  she  retired,  she  would  have 
had  enough  income  to  support  herself,  but  she  now  finds 
that  she  must  be  dependent  upon  her  brother  whose  daugh¬ 
ter  she  favored  as  beneficiary  of  a  life  income  under  Income 
Option  3. 

Each  of  these  three  examples  indicates  the  importance 
of  each  member’s  facing  squarely  what  are  his  responsibil¬ 
ities,  and  of  his  understanding  how  his  membership  in  the 
Pension  Fund  may  best  be  made  to  discharge  these  respon¬ 
sibilities.  Life  insurance,  as  we  generally  understand  the 
term,  is  insurance  against  death  before  obligations  to  those 
dependent  upon  us  are  fully  discharged.  The  benefits  of 
the  Pension  Fund  are  also  an  insurance,  but  they  are  an 
insurance  against  a  different  life  contingency — against  liv¬ 
ing  beyond  the  days  when  one  can  support  himself  on  his 
income — an  insurance  against  living  too  long. 
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Good  Books  for  Elementary  Science 


The  two  sets  of  science  books  listed 
below  are  both  examples  of  excellent 
authorship,  meticulous  care  in  pre- 
siMitation  and  accuracy  of  scientific 
factual  materials.  Both  series  embody 
some  new  ideas  for  consideration,  and 
should  prove  very  stimulating  in  the 
grades  for  which  they  are  written. 

Basic  Science  Education  Series.  Bertha 
Parker.  Row,  Peterson.  36  pp.  $.24 
each. 

Written  on  the  unitext  plan.  Covers 
in  kodachrome. 

Numerous,  easily  understood  dia¬ 
grams  in  full  color  and  beautifully  ex¬ 
ecuted  make  this  an  attractive  series. 
The  simpler  hooks  may  be  used  by 
sl(»wer  pupils  in  the  higher  grades. 
Modern  Science  in  Our  Environment, 
432  pp.  Modern  Science  in  Our  Daily 
l.ife,  502  pp.  Modern  Science  in  Man’s 
ProKress,  598  pp.  Dull,  Mann.  John¬ 
son.  Henry  Holt. 

Series  designed  f«»r  the  7th.  Jith.  and 
0th  gra<les.  Each  chapter  introduced 
by  interest-producing  (juestions.  Ac¬ 
tivities,  questions,  and  new  scientific 
terms  at  the  end  of  each  chapter.  Ex¬ 
ceptionally  well  written. 


By  William  Caulwell, 
Lakeu'itod  High  School 

Biology 

Biology,  along  with  the  physical  sci¬ 
ences,  is  stressing  definite  needs  of 
wartime  and  post-war  science. 

In  addition  to  basic  biological  facts, 
principles  and  generalizations,  more 
emphasis  is  placed  on  such  problems 
as  nutrition,  diets,  first-aid,  conserva¬ 
tion,  soils,  etc.  Very  recent  social  and 
military  health  information,  human 
blood  problems,  the  work  of  the  sulfa 
and  other  drugs,  latest  materials  about 
heredity  and  the  electron  microscope 
are  included.  The  development  of  sci¬ 
entific  attitudes  and  scientific  methods 
for  the  pupil  are  announced  objectives 
of  most  good  textbook  writers  today. 

Biology  for  Better  Living.  Bayles, 

Burnett,  'Silver  Burdett.  754  pp. 

$2.28. 

.Superb  illustrations  and  diagrams. 
Excellent  historical  introductions  for 
each  main  idea.  Rich  in  conserva- 
tional  ideas.  Excellent  medical  in¬ 
formation.  Pupil  activities  and  ques¬ 


tions  with  each  unit.  Superior  biblio¬ 
graphies.  A  good,  sound  textbook. 
Workbook  and  study  guide  available. 

The  Biology  of  Flight.  Fitzpatrick  and 
Stiles.  Macmillan.  162  pp. 

Stresses  the  biology  useful  for  the 
aviator.  Largely  human  body  studies 
with  some  work  about  insects,  disease 
and  bird  studies.  Such  topics  as  alti¬ 
tude  sickness,  balance,  muscular  co-or¬ 
dination,  circulation  and  pilot  black¬ 
outs  are  clues  to  type  of  information 
presented.  An  excellent  pre-induction 
manual,  as  well  as  a  good  reference 
for  all  biology  pupils  in  our  air-minded 
age. 

Discovery  Problems  in  Biology.  Bagby, 
Hann,  Cope  and  Stoddard.  College 
Entrance  Book  Co.  352  pp.  $.79  net. 

This  work-book  includes  such  fea¬ 
tures  as  diagrams  in  two  colors; 
student  activities;  up-to-the-minute  ma¬ 
terials  on  physiology,  nutrition,  first- 
aid,  home  nursing,  allergies,  etc.  E^ch 
unit  has  study  outlines,  summaries  and 
applications  of  principles  studied. 
Above  price  includes  tests  and  a 
teachers’  manual. 


Just  Published  . . . 

hew  Ou^  SoMXiUHdm^ 

A  Complete  Course  in  General  Science 

by 

Fowler,  Collister,  and  Thurston 


This  strictly  modern  and  much  enlarged  edition  was  prepared  especially  to  meet  the 
present-day  demand  for  a  more  thorough  foundation  course  in  General  Science  to 
better  prepare  for  the  other  high-school  Science  courses  which  are  being  so  strongly 
emphasized  today. 


This  book  adequately  prepares  students  for  the  study  of  Biology,  Chemistry,  Physics, 
and  Pre-Flight  courses.  It  contains  many  new  topics,  vital  topics  which  pupils  must 
have  to  meet  the  new  conditions.  These  topics  include:  Aviation,  Explosives,  Modem 
Lighting,  Modem  Highways,  Nylon,  Rayon,  Plastics,  the  most  recent  improvements  in 
Radio  and  Telephone,  Dyes  and  Paints,  the  “sulfa”  drugs  and  other  Medical  Com¬ 
pounds,  and  the  latest  in  First  Aid,  Health,  and  Physical  Welfare  in  relation  to  Science. 

IROQUOIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  INC. 

Home  Office:  Syracuse,  New  ¥ork 

New  York  Chicago  Atlanta  Dallas 


. . .  You  can 
spot  it  every  time 

CCX^A-COLA  has  that  extra  something  that  rates 
with  youth.  That’s  why  Coca-Cola — a  long 
established  product — belongs  to  the  younger  set  year 
after  year.  Choicest,  special  ingredients  and  special 
care  in  its  making,  give  Coca-Cola  a  special  re¬ 
freshing  taste  and  quality* 

This  unique  taste  comes  from  a  finished  art  in 
its  making  ...  a  blend  of  flavor-essences  merg 
ing  the  ingredients  of  Coca-Cola  into  a  taste 
all  its  own.  It  leaves  an  after-sense  of  re¬ 
freshment  that  everybody  welcomes. 


It’s  natural  for  popular  names  to  acquire 
friendly  abbreviations.  That’s  why  you  hear 
Coca-Cola  called  Coke.  Both  mean  the  same  thing 
...  ’‘coming  from  a  single  source,  and  well  known 
to  the  community’”. 


The  best  is  always  the  better  buy! 
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